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E A R L of Burlington, 


Knight of ike Moſt Noble Order 
of the Garter. 


My tos; 
HE deſign of- this dedica- 
tion is not to do honour to 
<N you, but myſelf; neither is 
it made by choice, but ne- 
| ceſſity: for as J always intended to in- 
icribe theſe papers to the greateſt ge- 
nius, and moſt finiſh'd judge, cwas 
impoſſible I could addreſs them to any 
body elſe. 8 
WVAERE they upon any other ſub- 
ject but Architecture and Publicꝶ Or 
naments, I ſhould chink myſelf oblig'd 
| 2 to 


DEDICATION. 
to make ſome apology for the liberty 
I have taken; but, as they treat of 


| thoſe only, the publick would believe 
that no apology could juſtify me for 
not making you their patron. | 


 . You, my Lord, have, in a manner, 


a natural right to all acznowledge- 
ments of this kind; 'tis owing to you 
that taſte and elegance are ſo much 


the faſhion, and ſo well underſtood ; 
your example has given a ſanction to 
ſcience; and even the vanity of being 


like you, has made as many converts 


to its cauſe, as a thorough love, and | 


veneration for its excllencies. 

I can'T tell under which claſsof ad- 
mirers I am to be rang'd, but this I 
am certain of, I only deſcribe what 


you execute, and, like the critick to 


the poet, only apply the rules in the- 
ory, which you reduce into practice. 
AFTER this- confeſſion, my Lord, 


I know it will be expected that my | 


remarks ſhould bear in them the ſame 
characteriſticks of harmony and beau- 
ty, as diſtinguiſh: the compoſitions. on. 
which they are founded; or elſe it 
will be ſaid I bave ſet up a ſtandard 
1 . les to 
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to condemn myſelf. I know there is 
much reaſon to be afraid of this con- 
ſequence; but as every body will 
grant my firſt principles right, they 
may compliment my judgment ſo far 

at leaſt, and, if I have errd in the 
| application, it may be recollefed _ 


ſtill in my favour, that few pupils 
make a figure in company with. their 


maſter. 
Ar a time, my Lord, wha: ſo 


much money is laviſh d in building, 


and too often with ſo little pretence 


to beauty, or magnificence, it could 
not be unſeaſonable to publiſh ſome 
hints on a ſubject ſo frequently em- 


ploy'd, and ſo ſeldom underſtood: I 
grant, indeed, if buildings could be 


read as eaſily as books, there would 
be no need of any comment of mine, 
and your Lordſhip's plans would be 


of more ſervice to the world, than 
the molt refin'd ſpeculations. But as 
few have a like talent of laying out 


their fortunes with propriety, or 


making their own private judgment 


a publick ornament, I have ventur'd 


to warn them of the danger of at- 
3 tempting 
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DEDICATION. 
rempting what they are not equal to, 


or declaring their weakneſs at cheir 


own expence. 

Fol in building is one of the 
moſt laſting reflections on a man's cha- 
rater, becauſe tis not only univer- | 


ſally known in bis own time, but is 
often perpetuated thro' many genera- | 


tions. | 
IT 1s incumbent, therefore on eve- 


ry man of quality and fortune, to 


weigh very ſeriouſly every undertak- 


ing of this nature, and not precipitate 1 


| himſelf into an expence, that neither 


convenience, or grandeur can juſtify. 
TRE way to do this moſt effectu- 


ally, is to conſult the models your Lord- 


ſhip has oblig'd the publick with, and 
then they will learn that beauty is firſt J 
founded in ſimplicity, and harmony; 


and magnificence in propriety of orna- 
ment, and nobleneſs of imagination. 


I am, My LORD, Þ 
Your Lordſhip's Me off Obedient, 

And Moſt Devoted © 

Humble Servant, 
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An Ess Ax on TASTE, 


HAT we underſtand by taſte, is 
the peculiar xeliſb that we feel for 
any agreeable object; and is more 
er leſs perfect, according to the de- 
gree of judgment we employ in di- 
flinguiſhing its beauties. It ought 
always to be founded on truth, or 
veri-/imilitude at leaſt; bat we 
often find it to be only the child of 
opinion, or the mere reſult of accident. True taſle 
3 7s not to be atquir'd without infinite toil and ſtudy; and 
doe are generally too indolent to accept of an aduan- 
tage on ſuch terms. This is the real occaſion, why 
nf, 42 falſe one is ſo apt to prevail, and, on 4 diviſion of 
BY mankind, would number three to one in its own. fa- 
dur. All men are fond of being efleem'd witty, wiſe, 
or learned; but are willing to procure their reputation 
as eafily as poſſible. They have ſenſe enough 10 obſerve, 
Doro cheaply this is arquir'd by. humour and faſhion, to 
E- the prejudice of true underflanding, and genuine po- 
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liteneſs ; and how zealous we are in promotinę the 
follies we intend to praftiſe. Like men of much am- 


bition, and narrow fortune, we counterfeit the gaiety 
we can never purchaſe; and frugally flatter ou feldes, 


that our tinſel will be miſtaken for the real gold. it 


was intended to imitate. I am ſurry tis in my power, | 


to appeal to numberleſs facts for the truth of this 
afſertion. Nothing is ſo common, as the affeFation 
of taſte; and hardly any thing is ſo ſeldom found. 
Indeed the misfortune is infeftious, and variety of 
incidents agree to make it almoft univerſal, Bad prin- 
ciples of education, when young; an ill choice of ac- 
guaintance at entering into the world; the ignorance 
of thoſe that undertake to inform us, and continual 
prejudices of our own. But the frequency, or confir- 


mation of an evil, ſhould never diſcourage us from en- 
. deavouring to ſurmount it; and if tis grown quite 
deſperate, there is the more neceſſity for of poſing it with 


the greater vigour. There is ſo much depends on a 


true taſte, with regard to elegance, and even to mo- 
rality, that I can't refit the temptation of throwing in 


my mite to the publick, and recommending, to the ut- 
moſt of my power, what 1 judge to be of ſo much ad- 
vantage. The deſign of ſchools, the uſe of univerſities, 
the benefit of converſation, ſhould all centre in this 
great point; and no one can properly be fliled a gentle- 
man, who has not made uſe of every opportunity to 
enrich his own capacity, and ſettle the elements of taſte, 


which he may improve at leiſure. There are numbers 


of perſons, who may juſtly claim reputation for a ſingle 
excellence, that in all others are defeftive, and in- 
conſiderable, for the want of this general atcompliſh- 
ment. A good taſte is the heightner of every ſcience, 
and the poliſh of every virtue: "tis the friend of ſociety, 
and the guide to knowledge: "tis the improvement of 
pleaſure, and the teft of merit. By this we enlarge 


the circle of enjoyment, and refine upon happineſs. Ie 


enables us to diſtinguiſh beauty, wherever we find it, 
and detect error in all its diſguiſes. It obliges us to 
behave with decency and elegance, and quickens our al- 
tention to the good qualities of others : In a word. 

| a : WET: 
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"tis the aſſemblage of all propriety, and the centre of 
all that's amiable. | N 


Taurz and beauty include all excellence; and 
together with their oppoſites, are the only objects for 
the exerciſe of our cenjure, or admiration. The right- 
ly diſtinguiſhing of them, is the prof of a good taſte, 
and what naturally leads to the perfection of judgment 
and apprehenſion. Truth, fpould be conſiderd as the 
deſien in painting; and beauty, the colouring and deco- 
ration. Falſebood and aeformity, are the contraſts of 
the groupe; and to be able to detect the one, we ſhould 
be capable of admiring the other. The mind, which 
is always employ'd in contemplating the firſt, or con- 
demning the lalt, will be partial in its (knowledge, 
and unjuſt in its deciſion. Prejudice, on ether ſide, 
is foreign to a good taſte; and yet, thro the frailty of 
human nature, both may meet in the ſame perſon together. 


T o acquire that excellence perfectly, therefore, we 
muſt be impartial in our enquiry, and cool in our judg- 
ment; quick to apprehend, and ready to determine what 
is an error, and what a beauty; carefully examin- 
ing, when we condemn, if the defect is not in our 


1 mind; and when we praiſe, whether we truly under- 
tand the object of our approbation. 


Many a miſtake. 
has been made by not obſerving this rule. Beauties 
have been cenſur'd, for want of underſtanding ; and 


errors extoll'd, becauſe in the maſque of truth. 


To reduce theſe hints into praftice, I would again 


4 obſerve, that the influence of a good taſte is to be er- 


tended much farther than is generally inagin d. 


71s not confin'd only to writings of every kind, but in- 


timately regards painting and ſculpture, comprebenis . 
the whole circle of civility and good manners, and 
regulates life and conduct, as well. as theory and ſpe- 
culation. In every one of theſe relations, tis alzay © 
to be obſerved, both in judging and acting. For want 


of it, in all, we daily jee, a thouſand abjurdities, that 
politeneſs would be afham'd of, and reaſon condemn, 


Pert. 
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Perineſs paſſes for wit; dulneſs for decorum; lewdne/; 
for bumour; aiſfimulation for honour; and vanit) 
Jer every accompliſhment. | 4 


"Tis hard to determine whether there is an eternal 
difference in the efſence of ſouls, or whether they exert| 
themſelves, more or leſs vigorouſly, in proportion to the | 

dielicacy of the organs of the body they inform; er 
 evhether the force of education, habit, or ſeciety, | 
gives a ſuperior turn to the genius that poſſeſſes theje | 


advantages, . _ 


'T1s certain there is a wide difference in men, | 
ana, whatever is the cauſe, ſome are diſtingniſh'd by | 
Jo many perfections as almoſt elevate them above the 
7 rank of their fellotm creatures, and ſet them at an 
| | awful diſtance for the vulgar of mankind to wonder 
at. But how great ſoever is the capacity, infinite toil 
and labour are neceſſary to form it into beauty, and 
regularity; ſo many difficulties are to be ſurmounted, | 
Jo many mortifications are to be endar'd, and ſuch a | 
labyrinth of knowledge is to be fruggled thro', | that, | 
18 were not ambition to prompt us, and vanity to flatter, | 
| ſcarce one in a thouſand would have the courage to 
mW  wndertake ſo arduous a taik, and not one in five bun- 
l "dared of them, baue the reſolution or addreſs to accom- 
[: pliſh the end they had in view. The very projpett | 
 evould. frighten us from attempting it; or paſſiom, or 
lh © #7navlence hinder our attaining it: but very few arrive 
: even at the point they proposd. None can ſay they © 
| bade finiſh'd their journey; knowledge is infinite, and, 
|  rohen mortality has ſpun out its lateſt thread in the | 
. purſuit, we lock forward with aſtiniſoment at the * 
, unbounded ſcene before us, and backward with con- on t 
tempt at the little portion our whole lives could com- nor 
| paſs. Nature ſeems to have done as much for us as we po in 
| can do for ourſelves, and the utmoſ? of our endeavours tat 
i can be little more than to regulate, and poliſh the | 
þ hints that ariſe from ber, What is learning but a2 

F . . | . $0 B 
. | collection of that knowledge which nature had inſpir da? fi 
a and what politeneſs, but a refinement on thoſe ee * 
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| eo hich ſhe 1 Ji ute ? Let us look upon the grave 


ane); | 
gant g , "rg g 
Rh and morality in miniature, and both as perfect as is 


and ſerious among the vulgar, and we ſhall ſee oeconomy 


needful to their circumſtance. Let us obſerve the 
frolick and gay, and their pleaſures are the ſame as 
ours, and have the decorings of elegance as well. 
Has refin'd and modi ſb luxury a fingle enjoyment that 
they don't admire, and imperfettly imitate? Let us 


purſue this thought a little farther, and we ſball 
ind our poetry, painting, ſtatuary, and mulick in- 


dulg'd among them; and, as in their original, labuur- 
ing for perfection. What gathers together the nume- 


* rous crowas that liſten to a wretched ſong in every ftreet ; 
but the rapture which poetry never fails to inſpire, and 
that /oftneſs of heart which engages the attention, and 
$ charms every faculty? Why are their walls hung with 


ſturvy pifures; but becauſe their hearts delight in 
every imitation of nature, and whatever they 
are fond of they are willing to poſſeſs? For flatuary 
they have images of wax, and earth, and clay, in 
abundance, made fine with painting and gilding, to 
atone for the want of true beauty, and real excellency. 
Hyiw many of them are jo inchanted with mufick, as 
to make it the buſineſs of their lives, and ſometimes 
practiſe it with ſucceſs? All in general bear witnejs to 


t power, and, like Amphion's flocks and ſtones, are 
per | 
S167 | 
= upon the moſt low and uncultivated minds, and jo genera! 
i the confeſſion of all mankind in their favour! I 
4:hink I may be indulg d too in recommending this thought 
% men of education and quality. I think ſuch fluates, 
and ſuch employments would afford them more ſatiifacti- 
aon than the preſent mode of diverſions, and would be far 
com- | 

S Ee © 
urs 
the 
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tranſported with harmony. Such is the mechanical in- 
Nuence that the rudeſt sRetch of beauty and pleaſure has 


more worthy of © their characters. Nature, "tis plain, 


points them out to their conſideration, and their own 


ations in life ſhould make them their inſeparable com- 
anions. But inſtead of that, I ſpeak it with great 


concern, there are very few who have not flrove to mor- 
ify their reliſh for them, and done a violence to nature, 
| Gaming and horſe-races are 


'n compliment to faſhion, 
„ 


vi PRE FA CE. 
now the amuſements in vogue ; and there are few who 
have courage enough to declare againſt them, even tho" a 
they are contrary to their inclinations. True politeneſs 
Seems in diſgrace with mankind, and lis abſurd to be 
its advocate. Where is the perſon who glories in being | 
Her admirer, in flemming the torrent of barbariſm in an WU 
abanadon'd age, and doing juſtice to learning and virtue ? 
Where is the guardian genius to merit, its nurſe, its 
patron, its friend, its father? Hence it is, that folly 
and affettation become univerſal ; and elegance and know- 
ledge are ſo little regarded. The man, with half a | 
head, appears as wiſe now, as Janus of old, with two. | 
The imaginary difference of flature, between the moderns | 
and the antediluvians, is hardly more remarkable, than 
the real diminution of the wit of this Fe, in com- | 
pariſon with the laſt. We are quite degenerating to 
Lilliputians ; a race of dapperwits; and there is not 
above a hair's breadth difference, between us and our ' P. 

leaders. If any of my readers ſbould be vain enongh to | 
arsbelieve me, I refer him to my pupil for demonſtration. 
In ſhort, the man who ventures barely to recommend a 
good taſte, is gag d at as a monſler 3 the growth of an- 
other clime ; and without queſtion we ſhould be glad f 
a new Don Quixote, % deſtroy him as an enemy to our | 


repoſe. | | 


DA E 54. line 20. read, the preſent earl of Oxford, and 
P Devereux earl of Ffſex. Ibid. I. 29. for of r. to, Page 84. 
L 2, r, piece. Index, page wit, J. 33.7. 73. | 42 
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0 our | 8 kin ci more 
to the grandeur and magnik- 
cence of a city, than noble and 
elegant buildings, ſo nothing 
; produces 'an heavier cenſure on 
— | a nation's taſte, than thoſe which 


(- are otherwiſe: *tis for this rea- 
q —ſeon highly laudable to ſtir up 
the publick to an attention to ſuch elegant and pro- 
per decorations as theſe, not only in regard to the 
» 3nd fame of the people in general, but their intereſt tco. 
ge 84. One of the chief reaſons why Laly is ſo generally 
viſited by all foreigners of genius and diſtinction, is 
cowing to the magnificence of their ſtructures, and 
their number and variety: they are a continual bait 
to invite their neighbours to lay out their money 
| amongſt them, and one may reaſonably aſſert, that 
the ſums which have been expended for the . 
ight 
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2 A New Critical Review of the 
| ſight of thoſe elegant piles, have more than paid 
the original charge of their building. This Leevis 
XIV. was. ſufficiently apprized of when he under- 
took Verſailles, and the company that ſingle fabrick - 
only has drawn into France, has made that crown 
. ample amends for the expence of erecting it; and 
they have both the uſe and reputation of it ſtill 
into the bargain. Fr FER „ Od 

Tis high time therefore for us to look about us 
too, and endeavour to vie with our neighbours in 
politeneſs, as well as power and empire. To- 
wards the end of king James I's reign, and in the 
beginning of his ſon's, taſte made a bold ſtep from 
Jaly to England at once, and ſcarce ſtay'd a mo- 
ment to viſit France by the way. From the moſt 
profound ignorance in architecture, the moſt con- 
ſummate night of knowledge, Inigo Jones ſtarted 
up a prodigy of art, and vied even with his maſter 
Palladio himſelf. From ſo glorious an out-ſet, there 
was not any excellency that we might not have 
hoped to obtain; Britain had a reaſonable proſpett 
to rival Laly, and foil every nation in Europe beſide. 
But in the midſt of theſe ſanguine expectations, the 
fatal civil war commenc'd, and all the arts and ſci- 
ences were immediately laid aſide, as no way con- 
cerned in the quarrel. What followed was all dark- 
neſs and obſcurity, and 'tis even a wonder they 
left us a monument of the beauty, 'twas ſo agreea- 
ble to their natures to deſtroy. | 

WREN was the next genius that aroſe, to awake 
the ſpirit of ſcience, and kindle in his country a 

love for that ſcience which had been ſo long ne- 
glected: during his time a moſt melancholy oppor- 
tunity offered for art to exert itſelf, in the moſt. 
extraordinary manner: but the calamities of the pre- 
ſent circumſtance were ſo great and numerous, that 
the pleas of elegancy and beauty could not be heard, 
and neceſſity and conveniency took place of harmo- 


ny and magnificence. 
Warr I mean is this; the fire of London fur- 


niſhed the moſt perfe& occaſion that can ever hap- 
T's: : | pen 


Publick Buildings, &c. 3 
pen in any city, to rebuild it with pomp and regu- 
larity : this IPren foreſaw, and, as we are told, of- 
fered a ſcheme for that purpoſe which would have 


made it the wonder of the world. X He propoſed to 


have laid out one large ſtreet from A/dgate to Tem- 
tle-Bar, in the middle of which was to have been 
a large (quare, capable of containing the new church 
of St. Paul's, with a proper diltance for the. view 
all round it; whereby that huge building would 
not have been cooped up, as 'tis at preſent, in fuch_ 


'a manner, as ne where to be ſeen to advantage at 
all; but would have had a long and ample viſta at 


each end to have reconciled it to a proper point of 


view, and give it one great benefit which, in all 


probability, it muſt now want for ever. He far- 
ther propoſed to rebuild all the pariſh-churghes in 
ſuch a manner as to be ſeen at the end of every 
viſta of houſes, and diſperſed in ſuch diſtances from 
each other, as to appear neither too thick, nor thin 
in proſpect; but give a proper heightening to the 
whole bulk of the city, as it filled the landſcape. 
Laſtly, he propoſed to build all the houſes uniform, 


and ſupported on a piazza, like that of Covent- Gar- 


den; and, by the water- ſide, from the Bridge to the 


Temple, he had planned a long and broad wharf, or 


key, where he deſigned to have ranged all the halls 
that belong to the ſeveral companies of the city, 


with proper ware-houſes for merchants between, to 
| vary the edifices, and make it at once one of the 
moſt beautiful and moſt uſeful ranges of Hructure 
in the world, —— But, as I {aid betore, the hurry 


of rebuilding, and the diſputes about property pre- 
vented this glorious icheme from taking place. 

In our own times an opportunity offered to a- 
dorn the city, in ſome. degree; and though the 
ſcarcity of ground in London will not allow as much 


beauty of ſituation as one would deſire, yet if the 
buildings were ſuited to. their place, they would 


make a better figure than they do at preſent. I have 
now the late new churches in my eye; amongit 


all which there are not five placed to advantage, 
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and ſcarce ſo many which are built in taſte, or de- 
ſerve half the money which they have coſt ; a circum- 
tance -which mult reflect on the judgments of thoſe 
who choſe the plans, as well as the genius of the 
architects themſelves, 


No nation can reproach us for want of expence 


in our publick buildings, but all nations may for 
our want of elegance and diſcernment in the exe- 
cution. In the firſt place, there are very few of 
our fine pieces of architecture in fight; they are 
generally hid in holes and corners, as if they had 
been built by ftealth, or the artiſts were aſham'd 


of their works: or elle they are but eſſays, or trials 


of sbill, and remain unfiniſhed, till Jie himſelf 


lays them in ruins. After this, *tis unneceſſary to 
mention that our ſtructures are generally heavy, diſ- 


proportioned, and rather incumbered than adorned ; 


beauty does not conſiſt in expence, or decoration 3 


tis poſſible for a ſlight building to be very perfect, 
and a coſtly one to be very deformed : I could ea- 


ſily name inſtances of both kinds; but, as I pro- 


poſe to point out to my readers moſt of the edi- 
fices about town, that are worth conſideration on 
either ſide, I will not anticipate my deſign, but 


exemplify my meaning, as I proceed, and leave the 


publick to make ule of it as they pleaſe. 

To begin with the remoteſt extremity of the 
town: as there were no attempts, till lately, ever 
made there, to erect any building which might a- 


dorn it at all, there was the more neceſſity to be 


more particularhy careful that the firſt deſign of this 
niture {hovid not miſcarry ; and yet the four follow- 


ing churches which have been built at Liue-nouss, 
RaTcLire, HorsLEy-Down, and SPITTLE- - 


FIL ps, tho” they have all the advantage of ground 
which can be defired, are not to be looked at with- 
out diſpleaſure. They are mere Gothique heaps 
of ſtone, without form or order; and meet with 
contempt from the heſt and worſt taſtes alike. The 
laſt, eſpecially, deſerves the ſevereſt condemnation, 


in that 'tis at a monſtrous expence, and yet is, be- 


yond 


— 
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yond queſtion, one of the moſt abſurd piles in Eu- 


"as a fabrick of antiquity, 'tis impoſſible to paſs 
by the Tower without taking ſome notice of it; 
particularly, as 'tis viſited ſo much by the good peo- 
ple of England, as a place made venerable by the 
frequent mention which has been made of it in hiſ- 
tory, and famous for having been the ſcene of many 
tragical adventures: but I muſt caution thoſe of my 
readers who are unskill'd in architecture, not to be- 
lieve it either a place of ſtrength, beauty, or mag- 
nificence: *tis large and old indeed, and has a for- 
midable row of canons before it, to fire on rejoi- 
eing days. 5 

TuE CusTom-Hovse is a place, which by its 
uſe and fituation, can hardly fail of being viſited 
by ſtrangers: I could have wiſhed therefore, on that 
account, and likewiſe becauſe we are more famous 
for our naval affairs than any thing elſe, that this 
building had been more coſtly and magnificent: it 


would make a ſeaſonable impreſſion on foreigners, 


even at their landing, of the majeſty and wealth of 
the Britiſh nation: to which let me add that its 
ſituation, by the water-ſide, gives it ſtill a juſter 
claim to grandeur and decoration, and *tis pity ſo 
publick a building ſhould want what is ſo remark- 
ably miſs'd. h | | | 

I Au of opinion, if the directors of the EAA. 
India company had thought in this manner, they 
would have beſtowed a greater expence on their 
Hos, thin appears in it at preſent: 'tis certainly 
unworthy their figure in the trading world, and 
would better ſujr' with the common life of a ſingle 
director, than the pomp and ſtate of the whole bo- 
dy. The fabrick indeed is built in taſte ; but there 
is not. enough of it; and, if they had thought of 
adding a portico in the middle, *twould have looked 
more like a finiſhed building than it does now: we 
might have endured it at leaſt, tho! we could not 
have praifed it. | 

Tue front of the Crunch lately rebuilt in Bi- 
ll: B. 3 | shors- 
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$HoPs Gare-STREET is, I think, more in taſte than 
moſt. about town; the parts 'tis compoſed of are 
ſimple, beautiful, and harmonious, and the whole 
deſerves to be admired, for Pleaſing ſo much, at ſo 
little expence. 

BepLam is very well ſituated in point of view, 
and is laid out in a very elegant taſte ; but, if 1 may 
preſume to find fault with it, the middle is not large, 
or magnificent enough for the whole, and, by being 
exactly the ſame, both in ſize and decoration, with 
the wings, ſeems even leſs, and more inconſiderable 
than it really is. Neither do the additions make 
any amends for this inconvenience, or appear of a 
piece with. the reſt: the near neighbourhood: of 
Moorgate too is ſomething of a blemiſh to this 
pile, becauſe 'tis built in the ſame ſtile with it, and 
yet is fo far detached in its ſituation, that it puzzles 
the ſpectator to diſtinguiſh them aſunder, or recon- 
cile them to each other.----'The late removal of the 
wall, and entrance. farther from the building has a 
fine effect, and the ſtatues on the top can never 
be ſufficiently admired, or praiſed: I am of opinion 
no fabrick in Europe can boaſt finer, either as to 
propriety of place, or excellency of workmanſhip. 

From hence we may paſs on to the SouTH-SE a- 
Hos, and there we ſhall have ſome reaſon to won- 
der that, when the taſte of building is ſo much 
improved among.us, we ſee fo little ſign of it here: 
at the ſame expence, they might have raiſed an 
edifice, which would have charmed the moſt pro- 
found judges: beauty is as cheap as deformity, with 
re ſpect to the pocket; but *tis eaſter to ind money than 
genius, and that's the reaſon fo many build, and fo 
few ſucceed. 

Tux tower of St. MienaBL $ ConnnLt, tho 
in the Gotbhique ſtile of architecture, is undoubt- 
edly a very magnificent pile of building, and deſerves 
very juſtly to be cſteemed the aneſt thing of that 
fort in London. | 
Tu Monument is undoubtedly the nobleſt mo- 
dern column in the uri, nay, in en reſpects 
| * 
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it may juſtly vie with thoſe celebrated ones of an- 
tiquity, which are conſecrated to the names of Trajan 


and Antonine. Nothing can be more bold and ſur- 


prizing, nothing more beautiful and harmonious: the 
bas relief at the baſe, allowing for ſome few defects, 
is finely imagin'd, and executed as well: and no- 
thing material can be cavill'd with, but the inſeripti- 


ons round about it. Nothing, indeed, can be more 


ridiculous than its ſituation, - unleſs the reaſon which 
is aſſigned for ſo doing. I am of opinion if it had 
been raiſed where Cheapide-Conduit ſtood, it would 
have been as effectual a remonſtrance of the misfor- 
tune it is deſign'd to record, and would at once 
have added an inexpreſlible beauty to the viſta, and 
received as much as it gave. „ | 
As ſome people are ignorant enough to admire 
the BrxipGs merely becauſe 'tis incumber'd with 
houſes from end to end; 'twill not be amiſs to ob- 


ſerve that nothing can be more ridiculous than this 


invention, nothing can poſſibly offend the eye more, 
or extinguiſh ſo many beauties as might take place, 
in caſe this popular nuiſance was remov'd: ſuppoſe 


the preſent ſtructure of the Bridge below was ſtill 


to continue as it is, there would, at leaſt, be room 
for a magnificent breaſt- work and baluſtrade above, 
and the top would afford one of the fineſt proſpęcts 


in the world: on one hand a fleet of merchant-ſhips, 


equal in value and importance to half a nation; on 
the other, two of the, moſt conſiderable cities in Eu- 


rope, ſtretching along the banks of a beautiful ri- 


ver, and ending; with a diſtant view of the adjacent 
landſca pe. VNV e 

Taz Royal-Excaance is the next ſtrufture of 
any conſequence which demands our attention, and 
here, as in moſt coſtly fabricks, there is, ſomething 
to blame, and ſomething to admire: a building , of 
that extent, grandeur, and elevation, ought, with- 
out queſtion, to have. had an ample atea' before it, 
that we might comprehend the, whole, and every 
part at once: this is requiſite which ought to be 


allow'd to all buildings, but particularly all. of this 


ſorts 
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ſort ; that is to ſay, ſuch as are form'd of very large 
parts; for in ſuch a caſe the eye is forc'd to travel 
with pain and difficulty from one object to another, 
nay ſometimes oblig'd to divide one into many parts; 
whereby the judgment is confus'd, and 'tis, with 
great uncertainty, we come to any concluſion at all. 
Upon the whole, the entrance into this building is 
very grand and auguſt ; the two ſtatues which adorn it 
are, in a particular manner, beautiful and admirable : 
but then the tower which ariſes over it is a weight to 
the whole building, and is, at the ſame time, bro- 
ken into ſo many parts, that it rather hurts, than 
pleaſes, and, if reduc'd to one half of its preſent 
height, would harmonize abundantly better with the 
whole. The inſide is light and airy, laid out in a 
very good ſtile, and finiſh'd with great propriety of 
decoration: I could wiſh' tho' that either the ſtatues 
were executed in a better manner, or that the city 
would condeſcend to excufe the ſetting up any more; 
for nothing can be more ridiculous than to hurt the 
"eye with a fault, in the affectation of a beauty. 
TAE building, erected for the BAxk, is li- 


able to the very ſame objection, in point of place, 


with the Exchange. and even in a greater degree 
too: tis monſtrouſſy crowded on the eye, and, un- 
jeſs the oppoſite houſes could be pulled down, and 


a view open'd into Cornhill, we might as well be 


entertain'd with a proſpect of the model, thro' a 
microſcope : as to the ſtructure itſelf *tis grand and 
expenſive; the architect has a very good taſte of 
beauty, and only ſeems to be rather too fond of de- 
coration; this appears pretty eminently by-the weight 
of his cornices, which appear, in my opinion, to 
be rather too heavy for the building; tho', upon the 


whole, both he, and his work, deſerve. abundantly | 


more applauſe than cenſure. 

»Tis but natural, in this place, to lament that 
ways and means could not be found out to erect 
this building on one fide of Stocti-Martet, and that 
which has been ſo long talk'd of for the lord mayor 


en the me two ſuch — ſtructures 0 
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theſe, in conjunction with the church on the re- 
maining ſide, would have made this a kind of cen- 
ter of beauty to the city, and each had ſet off and 
adorn'd the other: it muſt be preſum'd, of courſe, 
that the market would be remov'd, and the whole 
area Jaid open with all the elegancy and decency 
which would be ſuitable to ſuch a deſign. Tis im- 
poſſible to quit this place without taking notice of the 
equeſtrian STATUE rais'd here in honour of Charles IL: 
a thing in itſelf ſo exceedingly ridiculous and abſurd, 
that 'tis not in one's power to look upon it ' with- 
out reflecting on the taſtes of thoſe who ſet it up; 
bur, when we enquire into the hiſtory of it, the 
- firce improves upon our hands, and, what was be- 
fore contemptible grows entertaining. This ſtatue 
was originally made for John Sobiesti, king of Po- 
land, but, by ſome accident, was left .upon the 
workman's hands: about the ſame time, the city was 
loyal enough to pay their devoirs to king Charles,, im- 
mediately upon his reſtoration ;/ and, finding: this 
ſtatue ready made to their hands, 'refolv'd to do it 
the cheapeſt way, and convert the Po/ander into a 
Briton, and the Turk, underneath his horſe, into O- 
liver Cromwell, to make their compliment compleat. 
In this very manner it appears at preſent, and the 
turbant upon the laſt mention'd figure is yet an unde- 
niable proof of the truth of the ſtory: . 

Tag Cyuukcun in WaLBROOk, ſo little known 
among us, is famous all over Europe, and is juſtly 
reputed the maſter- piece of the celebrated Sir Chriſto- 
pher Wren. Perhaps Italy itſelf can produce no mo- 
dern building that can vie with this in taſte or pro. 
portion: there is not a beauty which the plan would 
admit of, that is not to be found here in its great- 
eſt perfection; and foreigners very juſtly call our 
judgment in queſtion for underſtanding its graces no 
better, and allowing it no higher a degree of fame.“ 

Tux STEEPLE of Bow Chuck is another maſ- 
ter piece in a peculiar kind of building, which has 
no fix'd rules to direct it, nor is it to be reduc'd 
to any ſettled laws of beauty: without doubt if we 

con- 


— 
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conſider it only as a part of ſome other building, it 
can be eſteem'd no other than a delightful abſurdity : 
but if either conſider'd in itſelf, or as a decoration 
of a whole city in proſpect, not only to be juſtified 
but admir'd. That which we have now mention'd 
is beyond queſtion, as perſect as human imagination 
can contrive or execute, and till we lee it outdone; 
we ſhall hardly think it to be equall'd. 

I a place like London where ſo many decorations 
are wanted, ſo few are to be found, and even fo 
little room to encreaſe their number, one is forc'd 
to regret any opportunity which is neglected, or any 
ſpace which is not improv'd as it ought. Tis cer- 


tain that no ſpot is better ſituated for a ſtatue, than 


that where Cheapſide-Conduit lately ftood, and as no 
king ever deſerv'd that honour more from his peo- 
ple than the immortal William III. I think all 
Party diſputes ought to have been dropt, and the 
whole city agreed to pay a compliment to themſelves 
in doing .that juſtice to him, © 5 
Wr are nowcome as far as where the Conpuit 
formerly ſtood in Cheapfide, and before I leave this 
place I think it proper to recommend the STEEPLE 
of FosTEr-LaNE to the attention of the paſſenger ; 
*tis not à glaring pile that ſtrikes the eye at the firſt 
view with an idea of grandeur and magnificence 
but then the beautiful pyramid it forms, and the juſt 
and well-proportion'd fimplicity of all its parts, ſa- 
tisfy the mind ſo effectually, that nothing ſeems to 
be wanting, and nothing can be ſpared. 
ALDERSGATE is a building ſo heavy and Gothigue, 


that it hardly deſerves notice, unleſs for the ſake of 


a bas relief of king Janes I. which tho' in an awk- 
ward and inelegant taſte, is a very tolerable piece 
of workmanſhip, and may challenge ſome applauſe. 
FaRTHER down this ſtreet is on the right hand 


a moſt delightful fine EDIrIcE, that declares the ma- 


terly hand of Inigo Jones, and was formerly the re- 
ſidence of the earls of Shafrsbury. . An edifice that 
deſerves a much better ſituation, and greater care 
to preſerve it From the injuries of time: but the po- 
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t . liteneſs of the town is ſo far remov'd from hence, 


: that 'tis hardly poſſible this fabrick ſhould be admi- 
n * red as it ought, or be kept in ſuitable repair. Al- 
d > ready it has been converted into a tavern, and made 
d do ſerve other mechanick uſes, inſomuch that the 
n T7 judicious ſpectator at once wonders how it came 
ey do be erected there, and laments its preſent decay. 
=_ Treg new CHURCH in OLD-STREET is ſo light 
15 4 and trifling a building that it is not worth the trou- 
0 plwKhie of a viſit; for which reaſon we ſhall chuſe ra- 
d ther to croſs over to SMITHFIELD, neglecting the 
iy = _ CrarTEeR-Hovse at the ſame time, becauſe the 
£4 building is ſo entirely rude and irregular, that it 
in | admits of nothing like criticiſm : its fituation indeed 
19 in the midſt of a garden is fine, and the ſquare in 
0 the front of it is at leaſt kept in better order than 
all moſt in town. I e 
he In SMITHFIELD we ſhall ſee a vaſt area, that is 
= 1 capable of great beauty, but is at preſent deſtitute 
| of all; a ſcene of filth and naſtineſs, one of the moſt 
If _ nauſeous places in the whole town: 'tis true, the 
his 9 uſe which is made of it as a market is ſomething 
LE ok an excuſe for it, and in ſome degree atones for 
er?; the want of that decency, which would improve it 
iſt ſo much: yet ſtill 'tis my opinion that ways and 
ce 3 7h means might be found to make it tolerable at leaſt, 
juſt and an obelisk, pyramid, or ftatue, in the centre, 


ia- ' defended with handſome and ſubſtantial rails, would 
to go a great way in ſo deſirable a project. | 
6 Ox one fide of this irregular place is the en- 
trance, not the front, of a magnificent HospITAL; 
in a taſte not altogether amiſs, but ſo erroneous in 
point of proportion, that it rather offends than en- 
| tertains: but what is ſtill more provoking, the build- 
ing itſelf 1s intirely detach'd from ' the entrance, 
and tho' ſo near à large and noble opening, is in a 
manner ſtifled with the circumjacent houſes: 'tis 
indeed a building in a box or caſe; and tho' beau- 
tiful in itſelf and erected at prodigious expence, is 
ſo far from giving pleaſure to a judge, that he would 
rather regret its being built at all, *Tis certain 
| „ that 
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that where the ground will admit of it, publick 
| buildings can hardly be too grand and magnilicent ; 
but where they can't be ſeen when finiſh'd, uſe 
and convenience only ſhould be conſulted, and a 
pile of rough ſtones from the quarry, would anſwer 
the end, as well as the marble of Egypt with the 
decorations of Greece or Rome. _ 
| NEW ATE, conſider'd as a priſon, is a ſtructure 
pol more coſt and beauty than was neceſſary, becauſe 
b the ſumptuouſneſs of the out ſide but aggravates the 
: miſery of the wretches within: but. as a gate to 
; ſuch a city as London, it might have received con- 
. ſiderable additions both of deſign and execution, 
and abundantly anſwer'd the coſt in the reputation 
of building. The gate of a city which is erected 
rather for ornament than ule, ought to be in the 


ſtile of the antient triumphal arches, and it muſt | 
be allow'd that hardly any kind of building al- f 
L low'd of more beauty or perfection. - 2 
| Tas Pryysicilans-ColLeGE, a ſtructure little 3 
| {tnown and ſeldom talk'd of, is a building of won- 
| derful delicacy, and eminently . deſerves to be con- : 
f ſider'd among the nobleſt ornaments of this city; l 
| and yet ſo unlucky is its ſituation, that it can ne- c 
i ver be ſeen to advantage, nay ſeldom ſeen at all, and# g 
. what ought to be conſpicuous to every body, is L 
5 known only to a few, and thoſe too people of cu= P 
| rioſity, who ſearch out their own entertainments 
| and don't want for the impreſſions of vulgar reports t 
or common fame, to excite their attention or inn 
. fluence their judgments. 4 . 1 ö 

Tu HaLL of Jus ric at the OD Bailey, and . 


indeed all the courts I have ever yet ſeen in Z£xg- 
| land are juſtly to be excepted to, as wanting that 
grandeur, that auguſtneſs, that decency, and ſolem- 
nity which ought to be inſeparable from them, in. 
order to give men in general a ſuitable awe for the 
place, and ſtrike offenders with a terror, even more 
forcible than-the ſentence they were to undergo. 
The form of a theatre agrees beſt with a place 
cf this nature: that part of the building which 
| 14417 Fn . Hg 15 
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is the ſtage, would anſwer exactly for the bench, 
the pit for the council, priſoners, c. and the cir. 
cle round it, for the ſpeRators: but the preſent 
form of theſe aſſemblies 1s uttterly oppoſite to this 
regularity, and inſtead of repreſenting the whole in 
one grand and comprehenſive view, divides it into 
meanneſs and confuſion. = 5 + 

Tux grand CATHREDRAL of St. Pauvr's is un- 
doubtedly one of the moſt magnificent modern build- 


q ings in Europe; all the parts of which 'tis compos'd 
are ſuperlatively beautiful and noble; the north and 


fouth fronts in particular are very perſett pieces of 
architecture, neither ought the eaſt to go without due 
applauſe. The two ſpires at the weſt end are in 
a finiſh'd taſte, and the portico with the aſcent, 
and the dome that riſes in the centre of the whole, 
afford a very auguſt and ſurprizing proſpect; but 


> Mill, with all theſe beauties, it has certainly yet more 


defects; and the pleaſure we receive from the firſt is 
ſo much qualified and tam'd by the laſt, that we 
rather wonder how we can be pleaſed ſo much, 
than why we are diſpleaſed at all. But not to con- 
demn in the groſs, I'll take the liberty to touch 
upon a few particulars, and Jay myſelf juſtly open 
to cenſure, in caſe J miſtake, or blame in the wrong 


place. 


In the firſt place, therefore, there is a maſt no- 
torious deficience in point of view; ſuch a huge 
fabrick as St. Paul's ought at leaſt to be ſurvey'd at 
the diſtance of Temple-Bar, and the viſta ought to 
be conſiderably wider than the front of : the build- 
ing. But this is ſo far from the caſe here, chat we 
can't ſee it till we are upon it, and this defect is 
flill made worſe by turning the edifice from the eye 
even where it can be view'd, for the ſake of that 
ridiculous ſuperſtition of erecting it due eaſt and weſt. 
In the next place, the dividing the portico, and 
indeed the whole ſtructure into two ſtories on the 
> outſide, certainly indicates a like diviſion within: a 
circumſtance abounding with abſurdities, and defeat-' 
ing even the very end of erecting it at all. If 
N | 8 | indeed 
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indeed the architect had been embarraſs'd to recon- 


cile the diſtance and height of his columns, I am 
humbly of opinion that a light and 2 Attick 
e 


ſtory had anſwer'd all ends both of uſe and beauty, 
and left him room to have enlarged his imagination, 
and have given an air of majeſty to the whole: 
let me add that I apprehend the portico ſhould have 


been farther projected on the eye, inſtead of retreat- 


ing from it, in order to have given a grand con- 


traſte ta the whole front, and aided the perſpective 


# 


within. 


IsSEALL fay no more on the outſide than this, 
that according to my beſt notions of regularity and 
order, the dome ſhould have been raiſed ex- 
actly in, the centre of the whole, and that there 
Thould, have been two correſponding ſteeples at the 
eaſt as well as the weſt end, with all other ſuit- 
able decorations : if a view of the whole length 
of the building too could have been opened to the 
water-ſide, it would have added greatly to its gran- 


deur and magnificence, and have afforded a moſt 


noble proſpect from off the river into the bargain. 
However odd or new the firſt of theſe propoſit ions 
fy ſeem, let any body take a view of St. Paul's 
rom any of the neighbourhood hills, and they will 
inſtantly diſcern that the building is deſective, and 
that the, form of a croſs is more favourable to ſu- 
erſtition than beauty: in a word, they will eaſily 
2 at leaſt, that the dome, in its preſent circum- 
ſtance, is abundantly too big for the reſt of the pile, 


and that the weſt end has no rational pretence to 


finer. and more ſplendid decorations than the eaſt. 

Beroxe we begin our examen of the inſide of 
St. Paul's, it will not be amiſs to caſt an eye on the 
Statue in the area before it, erected in honour of the 


late queen. It ſtands exactly in the front of the build- 


ing, tho' it ſeems by the odd ſituation of Ludgate- 4 


| fireet, to be on one fide, and is upon the whole 


modell'd in a tolerable taſte, and executed as well: 


the principal figure indeed, the queen herſelf, is 
an exception to this character; ſuch a formal Go- 


thique 


Publick Buildings, Re. 15 
thique habit, and ſtiff, affected attitude, are neither 
to be endur'd or pardon'd; and there is not one of 
thoſe round the baſe that does not juſtly deſerve the 
preference. | | „ 5 
WHoEveR underſtands the nature of publick orna- 
mental buildings critically, always lays it down for a 


rule, that they cannot be too expenſive or magnifi- 


cent; for which reaſon St. Paul's is fo far from being 


admir'd ſor being ſo grand and auguſt as it is, that 
nothing is more common than to. hear it cenſur'd for 


not being more ſo, Every body knows that the fund 
which raiſed it from its ruins to its preſent glory, was 


equal to any deſign of beauty or majeſty ; and as thoſe 


who hid it in truſt went ſo fir towards this neceſſary 
end, 'tis a thouſand pities they did not carry it on 
much farther, and make this pile not only the orna- 


ment of Nrizain, but the admiration: and envy of all 


Europe. St. Peter's at Rome was already built; a mo- 
del which the moſt finiſh'd architect need not have 


been aſham'd to imitate, and all its particular beauties 


have been long publickly known and admir'd, I think 
it was incumbent on us to have equall'd it at leaſt; 
and if we had excel}'d it too, it would have been no 
more than might have been reaſonably expected from 
ſuch a nation as ours, and ſuch a genius as Wren. 
Ox theſe principles it is that men of taſte and un- 
derſt inding are ſurpriz'd at entring this church, to ſee 
ſo many faults, and miſs ſo many beauties: they diſ- 
cover at once that it wants elevation to give it a pro- 
portionable grandeur, and length to aſſiſt the perſpec- 
tive: that the columns are heavy and clumſy to a pro- 
digious degree, and rather incumber the proſpect, 


than enrich it with ſymmetry and beauty: half the 


neceſſary breaks of light and ſhadow are hereby want 


ing, and half the perſpective in general cut off: at 


the ſame time I don't deny but many parts of 
the decoration are exceedingly grand and noble, and 
demand very juſtly a fincere applauſe. The dome is 
without queſtion a very ſtupendous fabrick, and ſtrikes 
the eye with an aſtoniſhing picaſure: 'tis indeed one 
of thoſe happy kinds of building that pleaſe all kinds 
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16 A New Critical Review of the 
of people alike, from the moſt ignorant clown up to 
the moſt accompliſh'd gentleman : but yet even here 
the judge cannot help taking notice that it bears no 
proportion to the reſt of the building, and that after 
you have ſeen this, you can look at no other part of 
it; whereas a judicious builder would husband his 
imagination, and ſtil] have ſomething in reſerve to 


delight the mind, tho' nothing perhaps could be con- 


triv d to ſurgrize after it. 
Fox example, the very nature of a Golr would 


not admit of any thing ſo marvelous as the dome, yet 


it might have relieved the eye with ſomething equi- 
valently beautiful; the entrance in front might have 
been more noble and uniform; either compos'd of 
wood entirely, or marble; for the preſent mixture of 


both makes a diſagreeable piece of patch-work, that 


rather diſguſts than entertains: the opening on the in- 
fide thro' the preſent beautiful range of ſtalls, might 


have terminated in a much more magnificent alcove 


than we ſee there at preſent, adorn'd with all the ele- 
gance and profuſion of decoration: the altar ſhould 
have been rais'd of the richeſt marble in the moſt ex- 
penſive taſte; that it might have been of a piece with 
the reſt of the church, and'terminated the view of the 
whole, with all the graces of the moſt luxuriant ima- 
Sination. All the intermediate ſpaces ſhould have 

been fill'd up with the nobleſt hiſtorical paintings; all 


' the, majeſty of ſrize work, cornices, and carving, 


heighten'd with the moſt coſtly gildings, ſhould have 
been Javill'd to adorn it; and one grand flow of mag- 
nificent curtain depended ſrom the windows, to n 
and adorn the ſame. 

Tuus have I been free enough to give my impar- 


tial opinion of St. Paul's; J hope not too pre ſump- 


tuouſly, and if ignorantly, let every reader's private 


judgment ſet me right. 


Foxp as I am of gates, and. indeed all forts of build-, 


ings that may be made publick ornaments, I can't | 


help wiſhing that Lu p GATE was intirely demoliſh'd; 


for at preſent it only ſerves to hide St. Paul's, which 


would be a far nobler termination of the ſtreet, and 
actually 
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0 5 ; actually wants a proper point of view to ſurvey 


it to advantage. | | | 
I own myſelf much pleaſed with the deſign; of 


filling up FLEET-Diren; "twill be turning a nui- 
ſance into an ornament ; no place about London may 


be made a finer ſtreet, or is better ſituated for 


publick regards. | 
THE STEEPLE of St. Baipr's, at firſt fight, ap- 


pears to a good deal of advantage; but on ever ſo 
ſlight an examination, we conclude it wants vari- 
ety, and the firſt and laſt order are almoſt the 
ſame. H 141% Of; 

ST. AxpREwW's, HoLBoRnN, has the advantage of a 
very good ſituation, but then it deſerves it as lit- 
le as any modern church in the whole city. The 
tower is even below criticiſm, but the inſide of 
the building makes amends for the awkwardneſs 
of the out; and is really as neat, and well-finiſh'd, 
as the manner and taſte it is form'd in will al- 
low. : | | | 

ST. DunsTaNn's in FLeET-STREET is but an in- 
cumbrance to the way; without having any thing 
but deformity itſelf, it ſpoils the beauty of the whole 
ſtreet, and hides the proſpect of Templi-Bar, which 
would terminate the view very advantageouſly, and 


be ſeen almoſt as far again as it is at preſent. Tem- 


ple-Bar is indeed the handſomeſt gate about town, 
and deſerves ſome degree of applauſe: if it has any 
fault, 'tis this, that the top being round as well 
as the arch underneath,. the whole wants that con- 
traſte of figure which is ſo eſſential to beauty and 
taſte. The ſtatues on the out-fide are good, their 
only diladvantage is the hurry of the place where 
they are to be view'd, which makes it dangerous 
to be curious, and prevents the attention to them 

which they would otherwiſe command. | 
The STRUCTURE of the TempLe-GaTE is in 
the ſtile of Inigo Fones, and very far from inelegant; 
I wiſh T,could ſay the fame of the different detach- 
ments of building which belong to it; but that is 
far from being in my power, nor ever can or will: 
„5 3 | the 
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the property is ſo divided and ſubdivided, that 'tis 
next to impoſſible that any agreement ſhould ever 
be made in favour of harmony and decoration. Tis 
certain that nothing can be finer ſituated than the 
Temple, along the fide of the river, and if we con- 
fider the elevation of the ground, and how far it. 


extends, the moſt barren invention can't fail of 


conceiving the uſes it might be put to, and the 
beauties it would admit of, At preſent there is 
but one thing which is worth obſerving in the 
Temple, and that is the old church which belong'd 
to the Knights Templars of Feruſalem; and the out- 


ſide even of this is covered from the view, that 


the whole might be of a piece. The inſide indeed 
is yet viſible, and may juſtly be eſteemed one of the 
beſt remains of Gothigue architecture in this city. 
The form of it is very ſingular; you enter firſt in- 
to a large circular tower, which a-top terminates 
in ſomething like a dome, and has a very good ef - 
fett on the eye; beyond, oppoſite to the entrance, 
the church extends itſelf in three iſſes, and is built 
and finiſh'd with as much elegancy and proportion 
as the taſte of thoſe days would allow. 

From the Temple tis but a natural ſtep to Lin- 


coln's- Inn: but, by the way, 'tis worth a ſtranger's 


gurioſity to viſit the habitation of the MasTER or 
THE RoLLs ; which is certainly built with elegancy 


and convenience, and can be blam'd in nothing but 
its ſituation; which is undoubtedly as bad as the build- 


ing itſelf 1s good. 

LixcoLy's-Inx may reaſonably boaſt of one of 
the neateſt ſquares in town; and tho? it is imperfect 
on one ſide, yet that very defect produces a beauty, 


by giving a proſpect to the gardens, which fill the 


ſpace to abundantly more advantage. I may ſafely 
add, that no area any where is kept in better order, 
either for cleanlineſs and beauty by day, or illumina- 
tions and decorum by night: the fountain in the mid- 
dle is a very pretty decoration, and if it was ſtill kept 
playing, as it was ſome Years ago, twould preſerve 
its name with more propriety, and give greater plea- 
lure into the bargain, - Tur 
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Tux out ſide of the CHAPEL, belonging to this 
ſociety, is a very good piece of Gothigue architec- 


ture, and the painting on the windows has a great 


many admirers within : in my opinion, indeed it does 
not deſerve quite ſo much applauſe as it has receiv'd; 
becauſe the deſigns are poor, the faces have little ex- 


preſſion, and there is little reaſon, beſide a blind re- 


gard to antiquity, to extol them at all. The railing 


this chapel on piltars, affords a pleaſing, melancholy 


walk underneath, and by night, particularly, when, 
illuminated by the lamps, it has an effect that may be 
felt, but not deſcrib'd. Z . 

Tar GARDENS are far from being admirable, but 
then they are convenient; and conſidering their ſitu- 
ation, cannot be eſteem'd too much. There is ſome - 


thing hoſpitable too, in laying them open to pub- 


lick uſez and while we ſhare in their pleaſures, we 
have no title to arraign their taſte. | 
As I find my buſineſs increaſe upon my hands, as 


I come nearer the polite end of the town, I ſhall be 


oblig'd to divide it into three dictinct walks, that it 
may appear in ſomething like method, and be a bet- 
ter guide to the ſtranger, or man of taſte and curioſi- 
ty: in the firſt I propoſe to go from Lincoln's-Inn- 


Fields to the end of Piccadilly; in the ſecond from 


Teraple-Bar to Meſiminſter; and in the laſt from 


 Gray's- Inn to Groſvenor-ſquare. 


From the terraſs of Linco/n's-1nn Gardens, we have 


y a proſpect of one of the largeſt Squares in Europe : 


it was originally laid out by the maſterly hand of Iuigo 
Jones, and intended to have been built all in the ſame 
itile and taſte : but by the miſcarriage of this, and 
many other ſuch noble deſigns, there is too much 
reaſon to believe that Eng/and will never be able to 
produce people of taſte enough to be of the ſame 
mind, or unite their ſentiments for the publick orna- 


ment and reputation. Several of the original houſes 


ſtill remain to be a reproach to the reſt; and I wiſh 


the diſadvantageous compariſon had been a warning 


to others to have avoided the like miſtake. 
Tun Duke of AxcasTEr's Hovss is built on 
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the abovementioned model of Inigo Jones, but is | 


elevated, and improv'd, as to make it more ſuitable 
to the quality of the owner: there is great ſimpli- 
city and beauty in the plan itſelf; as much harmony 


and proportion in the parts 'tis compos'd of, and the 


decorations are well fancied, and as well diſpoſed. 
The architecture, which forms the entrance into 
the court-yard, is grand and noble, and as fingu- 
lar in its taſte as happy in its effect. 5 | 
SokRyY I am that the houſe adjoining to this, ſo 


lately rebuilt on the ſame deſign, is not like it in 
all particulars : the alterations which have been made 


in it are very far from improving it; and what it 


has gain'd in height, it has loſt in proportion, and 
what is added of decoration, is deviating from ſim- 
plicity and beauty: the height of the roof is a 
blemiſh that the lowneſs of the wall and portal will 


hardly atone for. But, that the houſe ſuffers in it- 


ſelf, by theſe illjudg'd refinements, is not all; it 
hurts the whole ſide of the ſquare, which theſe 


two houſes are properly the centre of, and, if they 
had been uniform and regulir, would have juſtly 


appear'd an ornament to the whole; for 'tis my 
opinion that in all ſquares, there ſhould be a capital 
building, in the middle of each fide, which ſhould 


ſerve to fix the eye, and give the better air of mag- 


nificence to the proſpet. 

Bur this is not the only quarrel I have to 
LixcoutNn's-INn-FieELDs; the area is capable of 
the higheſt improvement, might be made a credit 
to the whole city, and do honour to thoſe who 
live round it: whereas at preſent, no place can be 
be more contemptible or forbidding ; in ſhort, it 
ſerves only as a nurſery of beggars and thieves, 
and is a daily reflection on thoſe who ſuffer it to 

GREAT QUEEN-STREET is another inſtance of 
our national want of taſte; on one fide is a row 
of houſes that 17a/y itſelf would not be aſham'd of; on 
the other, all the variety of deformations that could 


be contriv'd as a foil to beauty, and the oppoſite of 


taſte, CoveNnT- 
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Covenr-GarDex would have been, beyond dil- 
pute, one of the fineſt ſquares in the univerſe, if 
finiſh'd on the plan that Inigo Jones firſt deſign'd 
for it; but even this was neglected too, and if he 
deſerves the praiſe of the deſign, we very juſtly 


incur the cenſure for wanting ſpirit to- put it in 


execution, The piazza is grand and noble, and the 
fuper ſtructure it ſupports, light and elegant: the 
market in the middle may be à matter of much 
profit to the ground-landlord, for what I can tell; 
but Jam ſure *tis a great nuiſance with reſpe& to 
the beauty and regularity of the, ſquare, and, in 
a great meaſure, defeats the very intent it was 
firſt calculated to ſerve. | 

Trax CHURCH here is, without a rival, one of the 
moſt perfect pieces of architecture that the art of 
man can produce: nothing can poſſibly be ima- 
gin'd more ſimple, and yet magnificence itſelf 
can hardly give greater pleaſure : this is a ſtrong 
proof of the force of harmony and proportion 
and at the fame time a demonſtration that *tis taſte 
and not expence which is the parent of beauty : 
if this building can be ſaid to have any defect, 'tis 
in the form and manner of the windows, which 
are not only in a bad guſto, but out of proportion 
too. 

As to the TugATRESs, there is not room to ſay 
much of either: they have no fronts to the ſtreet 


to require grandeur or magnificence; and with 


regard to their inſides, the old one appears to be 
beſt calculated for the convenience of ſpeaker and 
hearer, and the new for ſplendour and admiration : 
the extravagant largenels of the firit gallery in one, 
is as great an abſurdity as the diviſion in the mid- 
dle of the other: the decorations on the ſtage on 
both, I am of opinion, might be much improv'd, 
and great care ſhould be always: taken not to deco- 


rate that fide of the houſe next the audience ſo 


extravagantly, as to ecliſpe the other: keeping is 
neceſſary in all things, and the firſt exhibition of 


beauty ſhould be in ſo moderate a degree, as to 


leave 
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leave continual room for additions, 'cill the eye is 
entirely ſatisfied, and reaſon bids you cloſe the en- 
tertainment. The figure of a ſatire over the pit, 
in the houſe at Covent Garden, has an admirable 
propriety in it, and deſerves more praiſe than all 
the painting beſide. 

LeicesTER-SQUARE has nothing remarkable in 
it, but the inclolure in the middle, which alone 
affords the inhabitants round about it, ſomething 
like the proſpect of a garden, and preſerves it from 
the rudeneſs of the populace too. 

THE STABLES in the Mus are certainly a 
very grand and noble building, but then they are 
in a very ſingular taſte; a mixture of the Ruftick 
and the Gothigue together; the middle gate is 
built aſter the firſt, and the towers over the two. 
others, in the laſt. I will not take upon me to 
determine whether this is a fault or no, or whe— 
ther any other kind of building would have ſuit— 
ed the purpoſe as well, but this I am ſure of, 
that unleſs the other wretched buildings are pul'd 
down, and the correſponding wings are made to 
anſwer the bulk already rais'd; unleſs the area is 


luaid out in the moſt juſt and elegant manner, and 


the whole laid open to the ſtreet, it will add a 
new reflection on our taſte, for beginning ſo many 
expenſive undertakings, without finiſhing one. 

J could wiſh too that a view was open'd ſrom 


hence to St. MarTin's CHURCH; I don't know any 


one of the modern buildings about town which 
better deſerves ſuch an advantage: the portico is 


at once elegant and auguſt, and the ſteeple above | 


it ought to be conſider'd as one of the moſt toler- 
able in town: if the ſteps ariſing from the ftreet 

to the front, could have been made regular, and 
on a line from end to end, it could have given it 
a very conliderable grace: but as the ſituation of 
the ground would not allow it, this is to be eſteem- 
ed rather a misfortune than a fault. The round 
columns, at each angle of the church, are very 
well conceiv'd, and have a very finz effect in the 
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Piublick Buildings, &c. 22. 
profile of the building : the eaſt end is remarkably 


elegant and very jultly challenges a particular ap- 


plauſe. In ſhort if there 1s any thing wanting in 
this fabrick, 'tis a little more elevation, which I 
preſume is apparently wanted within, and would 
create an additional beauty without. I can't help 


thinking too that, in complaiſance to the galleries, 
the architect has revers'd the order of the windows, 


it being always uſual to have the large ones near- 
eſt the eye, and the ſmall by way of Attic Story 
on the top. * | | | tad 

St. James's SQUARE has an appearance of gran- 
deur ſuperior to any other plan in town, and yet 
there is not any one elegant houſe in it; and the 
fide next Pall Mall is ſcandalouſly rude and irregu- 
lar: 'tis from the regularity of the buildings only, 


the neatneſs of the pavement, and the beauty of 


the baſon in the middle, that this beauty reſults : 
if the houſes were built more in taſte, and the 
four ſides exactly correſpondent to each other, the 
effect would be much more ſurprizing, and the 
pleaſure ariſing from it more juſt. Beſide, I can 
never thoroughly applaud the baſon itſelf, till 'tis 
finiſh'd as it ought, with a ſtatue or obelisk in the 
middle, worthy of the place it was to appear in, 
and the neighbourhood it was to adorn, + 

St. James's CHURCH is finely ſituated, with re- 
gard to the proſpect, on the north fide of the 
ſquare; and if it had been built in ſuitable taſte, 


would have appeared moſt nobly to. fill the vilta, 
and add a pomp to the whole view: but the buil- 
ders of that pile did not trouble themſelves much 


about beauty, and I believe 'tis mere accident that 
even the ſituation itſelf is ſo favourable. . "BY 
We mult now paſs into Piccapi.Ly, where 
we ſhall be entertain'd with a fight of the moſt 
expenſive WALL in England; I mean that before 


Burlington- Houſe, Nothing material can be object- 


ed to it, and much may be faid in its praiſe. *Tis 
certain the height is wonderfully well proportion'd 
to the length, and the decorations are both ſimple 

| _ | | and 
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that the Ry/tick has not all the propriety in the 
world for a palace; and that the main body of the 
pile is hardly equal to the out-ſide. But theſe may 


view before is disjointed and broke to pieces. 


Kis grace's ſervants recollected the maſter's motto, 


ſimplicity, and elegant in plainneſs; and, as no- 


and magnificent: the grand entrance is auguſt 
and beautiful, and by covering the houſe entirely 
from the eye, gives pleaſure and ſurprize, at the 
opening of the whole front with the area before 
it, at once. If any thing can be found fault with 
in this ſtructure, 'tis this; that the wall itſelf is 
not exactly on a line; that the columns of the gate 
are merely ornamental, and ſupport nothing at all; 


be rather imaginations of mine, than real imperfec- 
tions; for which reaſon I ſubmit them to the con- 
ſideration of wiſer heads. | 5 
Tur fide of ARLINGTON-STREET near the 
Green Park, is one of the moſt beautiful ſituations 
in Europe, for health, convenience, and beauty: 
the front of the ſtreet is in the midſt of the hurry _ 
and ſplendour of the town, and the back in the quiet 
and ſimplicity of the country. Tis not long fince 
too, that the whole row. was harmonious and uni- 
form, tho' not exactly in taſte; but now, under 
the notion of improvement, is utterly ſpoilt and 
ruin'd, and for the ſake of the proſpect behind, the 


'Tas impoſible to ſurvey the ruins of Devon- 
s$HIRE-Houst, without ſympathizing with the 
noble owner, in deploring its deſtruction. Had- 


Cavendo 1utus, it had ſtill retain'd its antient ſplend- 
our; but as they did not underſtand the beauties 
of Inigo Fones's architecture, ſo they were not con- 
cern'd for its preſervation. *Tis our . happineſs to 
have remember'd it as it formerly ſtood, great in 


thing could have been added to improve it, nothing 

could be ſpar'd;* except the prodigious number of 

chimnies on the top, which were, indeed, a heavy, 

Gothique incumbrance to the whole. Tis ſur- 

prizing, indeed, after this fatal misfortune was o- 

ver, and the ſtatue of Britannia, in the FRO 
| z 


5 To the AvTHOR of the Critical Review of the Publick Buildings, Sc. 
, 
I Havz read with much Pleaſure your Ess A, which has, on examiging your Reaſons, convinced me of many of the Beauties and Abſurdities in Architecture 
in moſt of our public Edifices; a Work all, who have that Taſte, could wiſh purſued. The encloſed Meaſures were taken at a private Expence, and after- 
wards a very few printed, at the ſame, none publiſhed ; and as they relate to two of the largeſt modern Fabricks in Europe, the one, St. Peter's; which tho 
rTais'd on different Deſigns, at ſeveral Times, and by as different Architects, all the greateſt Ornaments of the ſeveral Ages in which they flouriſh d; yet ſuch is the 
Harmony and Proportion obſerved in all Parts thereof, that it is confeſſedly the moſt magnificent Pile ſince the Revival of Arts the World can boaſt ; and, be- 
Hides all the additional Beauty of a Variety of antient Marble of Egypt and Greece, improv'd by the Genius's of Builder and Sculptor, the Area before it, and 
Corridores on each Side, gives us the due Diſtance, and at the ſame Time Leave gradually to admire the ſeveral Beauties as we approach. Whether in Height, 


Length, Breadtb, Sc. both this and St. Paul's are in their juſt Proportion, by this Scheme may be ſeen; which is ſubmitted to your bett d - 
ther fit for the Publick or the Flames. | * 3 | * z 2 $1R 7 80 2 > ; _ „„ 


The Mea ſures of St. Peter's Church 7 Eh ” n The Dimenſions of St. Paul's Ca- 
are taken out of the authentick | | THE ER > | thedral are taken from ſeveral 
Dimenſions of the beſt Architects D I MENSIONS of — Peter's Church at Rome, | and St. Prints engraved by The. Platt, 

H. Hulſberg, F. Simon, B. Sens, 


of Rene, and compared upon the 5 | 8 R | 
Place, with the Iralian and) Paul's Cathedral, at London; as taken in the Year 1725. | and Fobn Harris. 


_ Engliſh Meaſures. 

The PLAx, or Length and Breadth. ROMAN PaLMs. | : Fer T. Difference in FEE x. 
| | St. Peter : St. Paul St. Peter St, Paul Plan | Height. 
— - a * i 6 — — ND a 
The whole Length of the Church and Porch 1000 6385 = |- - | 8 229 | 1 
The whole Length of the Croſs | Sa 5 343 2 | 510 ; o 260 - 6 2 
The Breadth of the Front with the Turrets f „5 247 364 xr | 184 2 
The Breadth of the Front without the Turrets | 300 151 OT ͤ -- x0 208 = 
The Breadth of the Church and three Naves 350 1 255 130 125 1 
The Breadth of the Church and wideſt Chapels %% + - 48 | 364. = 5 us © 2 
The Length of the Porch within g 300 | 68 218 | 168 | 
The Breadth of the Porch within b 5 1 27 . 40 = | 20 4 5 
The Length of the Platea at the upper Steps - 400 137 2091 e 191 9 2 
The Breadth of the Nave at the Door d 120 55 | 67 = LT: 47 1 
The Breadth of the Nave at the third Pillar, and Tribuna 100 55 08 _ | 33 | 
The Breadth of the Side Iſles 40 23 29 5 12 
The Diſtance between the Pillars of the Nave 60 "2M "<< | _ | : 19 : 

The Breadth of the ſame double Pillars at St. Peter's 1 40 13 2 J 29 N | 
— nee - a _ ſingle Pillars at St. Paulis 1 13 1 | | 10 * 
e two right Sides of the great Pilaſters of the Cupola | 8: | 27 4 28: 
The Diſtance between the | Wi Pilaſters 1 25 | 7 on 1 8 L 8 2 = 35 32 
The outward Diameter of the Cupola | 260 199 : = oh | 5 1 | 
The inward Diameter of the ſame | „55 . 128 Fn 38 6 
The Breadth of the Square by the Cupola 60 | | - | ; 2 
The Length of the ſame 450 x 0. ol | 5 
From the Door within to the Cupola „ 430 260 313 190 123 5 
From the Cupola to the End of the Tribunz | 230 233 TE = ” | - 
The Breadth of each of the Turrets | 140 48 —— 5 5 3 = 
The outward Diameter of the Lantern 5 | $0. 3 -- 24 F 36 18 = I8 
The whole Space, upon which one Pillar ſtands | 5 * . 5906 875 - 
'The whole Space, upon which all the Pillars ſtand „„ 32400 | 9600 23625 eee : 
FR The H EIGHT. | gr | ST | ROMAN Parms. | Din 
| 3 St. Peter | St. Pau). | St. Peter j St. Paul | ParmMs. 
— — . —— — 
From the Ground without to the Top of the Croſs | 437 I 340 600 466 TI _— 
The Turrets as they were at St. Peter's and are at St. Paul's 289 [ 222 . 304 7 
To the Top of the higheſt Statues on the Front | I75 x 135 240 18 5 "Oh 
The firſt Pilllars of the Corinthian Order | | 74 5 JON 45 98 
The Breadth of the ſame | I, | 9 + 13 | 5 * 
Their Baſis and Pedeſtals EY: = 26 17 £ 
Their Capital | 0 5 „ 16 = 24 
The Architrave, Frize, and Cornice 19 10 26 13 4 Bo, 
The Compoſite Pillars at St. Paul's and Tuſcan at St. Peter's YE 257 25 35 34 . 1 2 
The Ornaments of the ſame Pillars above, and below 14. | 16 2 221 4 CS 
The Triangle of the Mezzo Relievo, with its Cornice : 22 4 18 30 Re M & 
Wide 5 g 1 927 74 | 
The Baſis of the Cupola to the Pedeſtals of the Pillars 365 38 50 52 af 
The Pillars of the Cupola - | 3s -- = 7 _ 44 38 6 
Their Baſis and Pedeſtals | | 5 EE. 5 6 6F 12 
Their Capitals, Architrave, Frize, and Cornice . e 12 16 16 a 
From the Cornice to the outward Slope of the Cupola | | DEL = 40 = 4 19 
The Lantern from the Cupola to the Ball 63 ”— 86 68 18 
The Ball in Diameter | 9 6 12 8 4 
The Croſs with its Ornaments below N | | I+ 6 19 8 1 
The Statues upon the Front with their Pedeftals 25 4 es 35 20 1- 
The outward Slope of the Cupola | : h 1 89 50 122 68 54 b 
The Cupola and Lantern from the Cornice of the Front to the Top of the Croſs _ 280 240 "364 | 329 55 
The Height of the Niches in the Front : 1 20 14 RC. * 8 
Wide | | ; "© 23 12 6 2 84 
The firſt Windows in the Front 20 13 27 wb 5S 
| | | | 10 7 14 | 21 22 
5 9 5 
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end ĩt was deſign'd to anſwer. 
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had eſcap'd the conflagration; that no one had the 


precaution to ſecure it from farther danger: twas 
the only aggravation that could take place after 
ſo. ſevere. a calamity, that this beautiful piece was 
ſuffer d to be deſtroy'd, for want of due care to 


preſerve it. a 


| : IE 5 e wh td 
. BeTrweEn this and  Hyde-Park-Corner, | there | is, 
nothing more remarkable, except the ſhops and, 
yards of the STATUARIES 5.and ſorry I am that they 
afford a judicious foreigner, ſuch flagrant opportani. 


ties to arraign and,, condemn; our taſte. Among a 
hundred ſtatues, you ſhall not ſee one even tolerable,, 


either in deſign or execution; nay, even the copies 
of the antique are ſo monſtrouſly wretched, that one; 


can hardly gueſs at their originalss. 7 


* 


ien 5210970 
IWIII not lay the blame of this proſtitution of, 
ſo ſine an art intirely on its profeſſors; no, I rather 


attribute it to the ignorance and folly of the buyers, 
who, being reſolv'd to have ſtatues. in their, gardens, 
at all events, firſt make a wrong choice, and then 


reſolve to purchaſe their follies as cheap — — 
this puts the workmen in a wrong taſte of deſigning, 


and haſty, and rude in finiſhing: hence excellengy; | 
is never thought of, and the maſter, like the; 
Highwayman in the Beggar's Opera, is happy when he: 


has turn'd his Jed into gold. n 
I mysT confeſs, nothing is more amazing to me, 
than the ignorancę of moſt of our gentry in the 
polite arts, and in ſtatuary particularly; which is 
ſo flagrant, that, among the vaſt number of ſtatues, 


which are to be ſeen in the gardens of this nation, 


'tis almoſt a miracle if you find one good one. 


Neither are we alone ignorant of the art itſelf, but 
eyen of the uſe of it too; for there are as few" 


ſtatues well ſituated as choſen; and too many have 
reaſon to bluſh both for the figure itſelf, and the 
#24 6 STI 

NorpinG can be more plain, than what is meint 
for decoration ſhould be beautiful in itſelf, and placd 
with propriety. too. What excuſe: then can be 
Jos the wreiched 11585 which we en, 1 


— 
- 
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ed on the eye, that fliock, inſtead of affording en- 
tertainment ? 

IN the firſt place, therefore, a fatue- ſhould be 
good in itlelf ; in the next, it ſhould be erected to 
ad vantage; and, laſtly, it ſhould, in its own na- 
ture, be ſuited to the place. To compleat an area, 
end a viſta, adorn a fountain, or decorate' a ban- 
queting-houſe or alcove, is the juſt and natural uſe 
of ſtatues: not to people a garden, and make a 
nuiſnce of what ought to be a beauty. 

NirHRER is every good ſtatue adapted to every. 
place: the equeſtrain ſtatue of a hero would ſuit 
1 but ill with ſoothing falls of water, and all the ſoft- 

neſs of Italian luxury; neither would the river-gods 
become the hurry and pomp of a nobleman's court- 
yard: Common ſenſe, one would' imagine, would 
preſerve us from abſurdities, like theſe; and vet 
there are ſo many proofs to the contrary, that we 
cannot be tec ſevere in our cenſure, or take too much 
you to bring about a reſormation. 
To return to our ſubject; I have now Gniſh'd | 
one of my walks from -Lincoln's- In- Felds to Hyde- * 
Park-Corner, and, according to promiſe, am now 
to go back to Tenple-Bar, in order to comment on 
the moſt remarkable things in "uy vis os to N N 
mi nſter. | 
Tu firſt thing I have to object to in the 
STRAND, is the whole body of building that extends 
from the Buteher- Roto to the New Church : ſuch a 
ſtreet as the Strand, which is the grand channel of 
communication between two ſuch cities as London 
and Weſtminſter, could not be too large and ipa- 
cious; and without this incumbrance, and that of 
Exerer-"Change, this ſtreet would have poſſeſs'd 
that advantage, in a very eminent degree ; at leaſt 
from the Bar to Vril. Buildings; and if it had not 
been adorn'd with noble and majeſtick ſtructures, it 
would however have been conſiderable for its length, 
and capacity of being improv'd: whereas now it is 
incumber'd, at its very entrance; in a molt ſcanda- 


lous degree, and, to mend the matter, too, in com- 
* 


5 
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plaiſance to the ſuperſtitious cuſtom of a due eaſt 
and weſt ſituation, they have crowded the backſide of 
the Cuvrcn of Sr. CLEMENT's into the face of the 


people, if I may be allow'd the expreſſion; even 


| tho” they had room enough to build it otherwiſe, 


and prevent ſo capital a nuiſance. Neither does the 
fabrick itſelf make any amends for this incanveni- 
ence, by its beauty and magnificence: there appears, 
to me, ſomething very fantallick in the ſteeple, ſome- 
thing clumſy and too heavy in the portico, and ſome- 
thing poor and unmeaning in the whole ſrame. | 
Tus New Crvxcu in the Strand is one of the 
ſtrongeſt inſtances in the world, that 'tis not ex- 
ence and decoration that are alone productive of 
. taſte: the Architect of this pile appears 
to have ſet down with a reſolution of making it 38 
fine as poſſible, and with this view, has crowded 
every inch of ſpace about it with ornzment: nay, 


he has even carried this humour ſo far, thit it appears 


nothing but a clufter of ornaments, without the pro- 


per vacuities, to relieve the eye, and give à ne- 


ceſſary contraſte to the whole: he ought to have 
remembred that ſomething ſhould ſirſt appear as a 


plan or model to be adorn'd, and the decorations 


ſhould be only ſubordinate to that deſign; the em- 
belliſhments ought never to ecliſpe the out line, 
but heighten and improve it. To this we may 
ſafely add, that the dividing ſo {mall a fabrick into 
two lines or ftories, -utterly ruin'd its ſimplicity, 


and broke the whole into too many parts. The 


ſteeple is liable to as many object ions as the church, 
tis abundantly too high, and, in the profile, loſes 
all kind of proportion, both with regard to itſelf, 
and the ſtructure it belongs to. In ſhort, this 


cburch will always pleaſe the ignorant, for the very 


fame reaſons that it is ſure to diſpleaſe the judge. 
Lam exceedingly pleas'd with the front'of the 
firſt court of SomerseT-Hovss next the Stand, as 
it affords us a view of the firſt dawning of taſte in 


England: this being the only ſabrick, that I know 


of, which deviates an 8 from the Got higue, 
f | 2 | or 
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or imitates ever ſo remotely the manner of the an- 


tients 3 here” are columns, arches, and cornice that 
appear to have ſome meaning, if proportions are 
neglected, if beauty is not perfectly underſtood, 
if there is a ſtrange mixture of barbariſm and ſplen- 
dour in it, the miſtakes admit of great alleviations : 
in all probability the architect was an Exgliſhnau, and 
this his firſt attempt to refine on his predeceſſors: 
perhaps he had not opportunity to review the Lalian 
models, or form his judgment on the plans of the 


antients: at all events the Dyke, who was at the 
expence of this coſtly undertaking, is to be applaud- 


ed for ſetting this glorious example of a taite, till 
then unkown in the kingdom; for chuſing ſo charm- 


ing a ſituation, juſt in the middle of the bow, which 


the river forms between the Bridge and Weſiminſter, 
commanding the proſpect both ways, and looking 
direct on the fine hills of Sarrey: tis not to be doubt- 
ed but the new front next the gardens has greatly 
the advantage of the old; nothing can be con- 

ceiv'd more in taſte, or better calculated to anſwer 


the view from the water, and yet even here we have 


the mortification to ſee it leſt unfiniſn'd; tho' a trifle 
more of charge would make it perfect; I mean ac- 
coxding to the plan, on which 'twas originally de- 
ſign'd: for, if the moſt was to be made of the ſitu- 
ation, 'tis capable of beauties, which very few others 
could allow; the inequality of ground, ſor, ex- 
ample, leaving room to ſhow the upper ſtory of the 
court next the Strand, over the top of that beJong- 
ing to the gardens; and what beautiful uſe might be 
made of ſuch an advantage, I leave to the underſtand- 
ing architect to imagine. e 

Jo be ſure, 'tis very far from being an ill compli- 
ment to the nobility of thoſe times, that ſo many of 
them had their houſes by the Thames-Side, from the 
Temple to Whitehall: and, I muſt confeſs, it gives 
me a little pain, that their ſuccoſſors did not think 
it proper, to continue there reſidence. on the ſame 
ſpot: nothing could have been a' nobler decoration 
to the proſpect than à range of magnificent palaces, 
$0 x 7 Ja 8 | which, 


— 
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which, by this time, one might have reaſonably 


expected would have been improv'd into taſte, and 


magnificence. et h t ie,, Sn 
'Yorx-STairs is unqueſtionably, the moſt perſect 


piece of building, that does honour. to, the name of 


Inigo Jones: tis plann'd in ſo exquiſite a taſte, 
form'd of ſuch equal and harmonious parts, and à- 
dorn'd with weh | 

that nothing can be cenſur'd, or added. "Tis, at 
once, happy in its ſituation, mon :compariſon, 
and fancied in a ſtile exactly ſuited to that ſituation. 
The rock-work, or ruftick, can never be better in- 
troduc'd than in buildings by the fide of water; and, 
indeed, 'tis a great queſtion with me, whether it 
- ought to be made uſe of any where elſe. 15 
 NoRTHUMBERLAND HowvsE is very much in the 
Gothique taſte, and, of courſe, cannot be ſuppos'd 
very elegant, and beautiful; and yet there is a gran- 
deur and majeſty in it that ſtrikes every ſpectator 


with a veneration for it: this is owing intirely 


to the ſimplicity of its parts, the greatneſs. of its 
extent, and the romantick air of the four tow- 
ers at the angles. The middle of the ſront 
next the Strand, is certainly much more an- 
tient than any other part of the building, anq, 
tho' finiſh'd in a very expenſive manner, is a very 
mean and trifling piece of work. It may ſerve in- 
deed to preſerve the idea of the original pile, and 
acquaint the moderns with the magnificence of their 
ſore-fathers; but then it breaks the uniformity of 


the whole, and might be ſpared with more propriety, 


* 
- 


than continued. | 1 Ys, none J 
I Have taken no notice of the two Excnances 


in the Sand, one pf them has nothing in jt;to be 


5 and the other can only be obſerv'd to be 
eſpis'd.. 11 1 | CCF 
„Tur STATUE at Charinz-Crofs has t'e advantage 
o: being well plac'd; the pedeſtal is finely eleva- 
ted, and the horſe full of fire and ſpirit; but the 
man is ill dehgn'd, and as tamely executed: chere 
is nothing of expreſſion in the face, nor character 
1 . in 


49 ; 


proper and elegant decorations, 


—— 
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ia the figure, and tho' it may be vulgarly admir'd, 
1 "ought to be generally condemn'd. 

"Wren I have ſtood at this place, I have often 
ne that ſome ſuch opening as this had not 
been contriv'd, to ſerve as a centre between the two 
cities of London and Weſminſter, and from whence, 
particularly, the cathedrals of St. Paul's and the Ab- 
bey might have been ſeen, as the terminations of 
+ the two viſta's: I am, of opinion that nothing in 


Europe would have had a finer effect; but now tis 


_ -Impoſlible it ſhould' ever take place, and J mention 
it only by way of hint, that private property is, 
generally ſpeaking, the boy; bar to publick ornament 
and beauty, 

Tur new ApmIRaLTY was erected on a ſpot 


| of ground, which afforded the Arebitect room for 
all the beauties his imagination could ſuggeſt, and 


the expence it was ralz'd at, enabled him to exe- 
cute all that beauty in a grand, tho' ſimple man- 
ner; how he has ſucceeded, the building is'a ſtand- 
ing evidence; and very much concern'd I am to 
fee a pile of that dignity and importance, like to con- 
tinue a laſting reproach of our national want of taſte. 
I uus ingenuouſly confeſs that the number of 
. little boxes, that are built on the ruins of 

HITEHALL, -make me no ſatisfa&tivn, for the loſs 
'of that” palace; not that I believe it ever was a fine 
Krufture, ut becauſe it might have been ſo; be- 
cauſe no piece of ground, ſo near two great c ies, 
could afford a finer ſituation; with ſo noble a river 
on one ſide, and ſo beautiful à park on the other: 
and 'becauſe Hige Jones's plan for rebuilding it is 
Mill forthcoming, and may be made uſe of to erect 
a ſtructure equal to the ſituation. 

Tux ' majeſtick ſample he has given of his art 
in the BanqQuerinG Hos, is a continued per- 
ſuaſive to incline us to wiſh for the reſt of that mag- 
nificent pile, of which this was intended to be ſo 
inconſiderable a part: to be ſure if ever this could 
be effected, Britain might boaſt of a palace, which | 
wiſe: excel eren x the proud Verſailles, and be ak 
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much viſited too, in compliment to its ſuperior 
taſte. „li ti lin Rom v7 Bnt 
* I CanNorT leave this place without taking ſome 
notice of the admirable CizLinG, perform'd, by Ru- 
bens, which is beyond controverſy, one of the fi- 
neſt things of the kind in Europe. Tis indeed not 
ſo generally known as one could wiſh, but it needs 
only to be known to be eſteemed according to its 
merit. In ſhort, it is but an ill decoration. for a 
place of religious worſhip; for in the firſt place, 
its contents are no ways a- kin to devation, and in 
the next, the workmanſhip is ſo very extraordina- 
ry, that a man muſt have abundance of zeal, or no 
taſte, that can attend to any thing heſide. 
As there is very little probability that this pa- 
lace will ever be rebuilt, and thrown. open to the 
Park, . I can't help wiſhing that the ſtation of the 
horſe-guards, and the adjoining military apartments 
were pull'd down, and others in a more conſiſtent 
and regular taſte, were erected in their room: I 
am of opinion that a sketch might be made of a 
ſtructure, partly in the ſtile of the antients, and 
partly like fortification, which would have an ad- 
mirable effect, and at once be ſuitable to its uſe, 
and ſerve as a noble decoration, of the area before it. 
But this I, ſubmit intirely to the board of works, 
as perſons abundantly, more conçern'd in ſuch a 
ſchem C4 0/56 9. 35.67% OL go Sid SHE 
., Tho?" the old Go:bique.GaTE,,i which ſtandb in 
the middle of the . ſtreet, and oppoſite to Whitehall, 
is without doubt, a ſort of incumbrance to the way, 
yet it has ſomething ſo venerable in its figure,. and 
bas ſo fine- an effect on the landſcape from the o- 
ther fide of the Park, that I ſhould lament as much 
to ſee it pull'd down, as to ſeg a worſe erected in 
its Nome, le 040 fe e bregtiaozar or 
i Tag I did, not deſign to touch any more-on,the 
little edifices which are rais'd on the ruins, of Mise. 
hall, yet as ſome few remarks may ariſe from an0+ 
ther ſurvey of them, I will take the liberty of 
mentioning them a ſecond tima. 
33 TT THar 
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Tuar which has made the moſt noiſe, and ex» 
cited the moſt curioſity, is Sir JOx VAN BRU; 

2 fabrick erected in that gentleman's own peculiar 
taſte; that is to ſay, a medley of the Grrbigue and 
Antique : a manner which he was remarkably fond 
of, and which indeed diſtinguiſhes his buildings from 
almoſt every other maſter's in the univerſe. I am 

very far from thinking it a proper model for others : 

{|  , to follow, or that his authority is ſufficient to juſti- | 
y it: to be ſure nothing is more corrupt, nor can | 

! 
2 
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z tend more to the degeneracy of true beauty; and 
I yet ſometimes, by the help of a lively fancy, it has 
. a good effect, and would grace a landſcape better 
than any thipg in a more regular and finiſh'd taſte. 
| I believe this little box of Sir Fob#'s, might be diſ- 
1 tinguiſh'd as a proof of this aſſertion; and if it had 
|  - proper point of view, would appear to a good deal y 
= of eng EO Eon or Pig ghee, ; 
{! Tux next is the earl of PEMBROEKE's, which : 
[7 ſome months ago, ſeem'd, at leaft, to be pretty, and 
| wanted but little of being elegant; but now his 
lordſhip has thought proper to alter it in ſuch a 
manner, that it would be hardly known by either 
of theſe epithets: to hide the whole front of a houſe, 1 
for the ſake of the offices, is certainly ſomething | 
of a miſtake 5; but theſe have neither manner, nor 
| doo much as materials to render them tolerable , * 
. Tux duke of Moxracuv's new Hovsk was in“ 
bo tended to be plain and fimple, but L preſume, at 
the ſame time, beautiful and harmonious; and yet, 


wuoͤich all ſubmiſſion to better judges, it appears to 

j me heavy and inſipid; loaded with roof, and incum- 

| : ber'd/ with irregular offices. I might add too, that 
the ſtone projection towards the Thames, is an | 
_ excreſcence which has neither tafte nor ornament 4 
to recommend it: the alcove may anſwer very grace- 9 
fully within, for what I can tell; but, without, I 
am poſitive tis a'blemiſh which hardly any conve- 
nience can pardon. 5 9 
His grace of RIchuonp's is next, and has great- . 
ly the advantage of its neighbour; there TE 
TAHL: 
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of manner, as well as ſimplicity in this; it ſatisfies 
the eye, and anſwers in the proſpect: and yet even 
here the entrance is intolerable; not only becauſe 
tis bad in itſelf, but becauſe it hides all the lower part 
of the houſe, and of courte ſpoils the proportion, 
without adding a lingle beauty to make an atone- 
ment. | 
Berors I quit this place, I muſt whe! notice 
of the braſen STATUE, erected here in honour of 
James II. The attitude is fine, the manner free and 
eaſy, the execution finiſh'd and perfect, and the ex- 
preſſion in the face inimitable: it explains the very 
ſoul of that unhappy monarch, and is therefore as 
valuable as if it commemorated the features and form 


of a hero: In ſhort, tis pity 'tis not remov'd to ſome 


more publick and open place, that it en be 


better known, and more admir'd. 


Wr'LL now ſtep into the PaRk where we ſhall 


| ſee a houſe: in the fineſt ſituation, with the whole 
canal and park in proſpect; yet ſo obſcur'd with 
trees, that except in the garrets, it can't have tlie 


advantage of either: ſurely there can be no excuſe 
for ſo egregious a miſtake, but that the houſe it- 
ſelf is in ſo wrong a taſte, that it was the owner's 
intereſt to hide it. 8 

Harp by, the new Tarisunr 1s cretting and 
if we may judge by the foundation, of ſtone too: 


I hope it will be grand and magnificent; it will 
have a glorious area before it, and will be ſeen to 


the utmoſt perfection from the other fide of the 
park: whence the angles of theſe? houſes, the ſpace 


before them; and the buildings behind them, form 


one of the beautifulleſt ſcenes about town. But 
however, let it be ever ſo ſtately, and auguſt, there 
will be much reaſon to regret, that as there are 
two new buildings on each fide of it, they were 


not _contriv'd in the ſame taſte, and in the ſame 


line; for by this means they would have ſerv'd: as 
wings to the centre, and form d one grand and 


_ elegant whole. 


1 half way dong the Mall, ikewns 
STER-ABBEY 


Y — ⁵ ——— — 


neighbours, 
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 8TEeR-ApBEY appears over the tops of the trees, 
in the moſt pictureſque manner imaginable: the 
fine green of the park itſelf, the canal, the iſland, 


and another city ariſing beyond all, is a view of 
ſuch a nature as few places in the world can pa- 


— fry | 1 | 
CarrTox-Howvse, now belonging to his Royal 


Highneſs, is moſt delightfully fituated for a place 
of elegant and courtly pleaſure : but the building 
itſelf is tame and poor: hardly any place is capa- 


ble of greater improvements, and hardly any place 


ſtands in more need of them. 


| MarLBoRoven: Hovss is another inſtance of great 


expence, but no taſte: it conſiſts only of a range 
of windows or two; a certain quantity of un- 


meaning ſtone, which was intended for decoration, 


and a weight of chimnies over all, enough to ſink 
the roof to the foundation. Tis certain the ground 


afforded the architect all the opportunity imaginable 
of exerting his utmoſt art and genius, and it he 


had, the very place itſelf would have ſecured him 


the higheſt applauſe. ' 


'T'1s with no. ſmall concern, I am oblig'd to 
own that the PALAcz of the Britiſh Kings is fo 
far from having one fingle beauty to recommend 
it, that 'tis at once the contempt of foreign na- 
tions, and the diſgrace of our 'own : *twill admit of 
no debate that the court of a monarch ought to 


he the centre of all politeneſs; and a grand and 
elegant out-fide would ſeem, at leaſt, an indication 
of a like perfection within: we may fafely add, 


that this is neceſſary even in a political ſenſe: for 


ftrangers very naturally take their impreſſions of a 
Whole, people by what they ſee at court, and the 


3 themſelves are, and ought to be dazzled 
y the auguſt appearance of majeſty, in every thing 


that has any relation to it. I could wiſh, there - 
fore, that ways and means could be invented to 
bring about this neceſſary point; that Britain might 
aſſert her own taſte and dignity, and vie in elegance, 


as well as power, with the moſt finiſh'd of her 
| a Boucx- 
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BuckixcHhAu-Housz is 2 building that attracts 
more eyes, and has more admirers than almoſt any 


other about town; not that 'tis in fact the moſt 


beautiful, but becauſe it appears ſo; an advantage 
which it derives only from its ſituation, and the 
liberty it allows the ſpectator of ſeeing it in what 
point of view he pleaſes. The parts which com- 
poſe this pile are neither new nor ſurpriſing: the 


_ proportions are not . abſolutely perfect, the win- 


dos being remarkably too large and numerous x 
and the decorations ſeem poor and trivial: the fiftues! 
on top are wretched, and rather load than adorn 
the building; the colonnade which leads to the 
wings, is ſtuck on to the houſe without any plea 


for its connection, and the wings are both miſerable 


in themſelves, and no ways a-kin to the houſe 
they belong to. Upon the whole, tho', it muſt 
be confeſs'd it has the appearance of taſte and de- 
ſign, and if "tis not perfect, there are few houſes 
that are more ſo: the late Duke's judgment is cer- 
tainly to be applauded much, for chuſing his ground 
ſo well. *TFis owing to him that the houſe has 


at once the advantage of a triple viſta along the 


Mall, the air of Conftitution- Hill, the proſpect of 
Chelſea Fields, terminated with the hills of Surrey, 
and à moſt delightful view of the Canal, with the 


landſcape on either fide, and the Pangueting- Houſe 


at Whitehall to finiſh and adorn the whole. 
Many people may be of opinion that the Paxx, 


in its preſent negligent circumſtance, is more beau- 


tiful than if methodiz'd with art, and decorated 
in a more grand and elegant manner: IJ muſt confeſs 
I am of a different ſentiment, and ſhould be pleas'd 


to ſee it render'd as agreeable as the nature of 


its ſituation, and the uſes it muſt anſwer will give 
leave: neither is it abſolutely neceſſary that theſe 
refinements ſhould, in any remarkable degree, in- 
terfete with its prefent ſimplicity, or baniſſi ary: 
one advantage it now enjoys. | 
To begin with the Green Park, for example; 
no-body will controvert, but that the agreeable 
| | variety 
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variety of ground there, is capable of very ex- 
traordinary improvements; ſlopes might be contriv'd,. 
with a very little expence, in a beautiful, and yet an 
unaffected taſte; baſons of water might be ſunk in 
various places, which would be no ſmall addition to 


the landſcape; new walks might be laid out, and 
trees planted. in ſuch a manner, as to make the whole 


ar natural and pictureſque together. [+ » 1 
Ix the LowEX PAR k, near the end of the Cane. 
you have a view of the ſpace between the Mall and 


the water, in which nature herſelf has marked a: 
large ſemicircular break, that in ſome meaſure calls 
upon the ſpectator to plead for improvement: this 


therefore I could wiſh to ſee turn'd into a terraſs, 


vel walk to lead from the Mall to its centre; the 
intermediate ſpaces to remain covered with wild graſs, 


as they are now; from this terraſs I would have a 


regular ſlope continued to the flat below, with a 
flight of ſteps juſt in the middle, both for conveni- 
ence and decoration; the flat ſhould be covered with 
turf, with a ſtatue in the midſt, and a gravel path 
round it. The walk by the fide of the Canal I 


would have gravell'd too, that it might at once adorn 


mt 


in the form it at preſent appears in, with a large gra- 


the ſcene by day, and afford a beautiful evening re- 


treat, in a ſummer by moon- light, to enjoy the air 
and water in perfection. 

*T 1s perhaps unneceſſary to mention tnat I would 
have the Sides of the Canal kept in the moſt per- 
fect repair, both to preſerve the ground, and give 
the line all the advantage tis capable of. One would 
wonder indeed, that in the preſent management of 
the Park ſuch a trifle as this ſhould be neglected, 
when it could be done with ſo little eee and 
twould anſwer ſo well in the effect. 

Wir the regulations here propaſed, tis ak to 


. imegine how beautiful a proſpect the Perk would af- 
ford from hence; eſpecially when tis conſider'd that 


the Banqueting-Houſe ends the view on one ſide, 


the Admiralty on the other, and the dome of St. 
Paul's between them both. ** as it ſhews at pre- 
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ſent, hardly any proſpect appears ſo grand or beauti- 


ful; particularly in a calm clear day, when the ſun 
is deſcending, the water ſmooth, and the whole pic- 


ture reflected from the ſurface, even with more gra- 
ces than the original. | | 


Ros amonD's-Poxn. is another ſcene, where fancy 


and judgment might be employ'd to the gteateſt ad. 


vantage; there is ſomething wild and romantick 
round the ſides of it, which a genius would make a 


fine uſe of, if he had liberty to improve it as he 


pleas'd: to be ſure the banks of it ought to be kept 
in better repair, and if a Venus in the action of riſing 
from the ſea, with the Graces round her, was rais'd 


in the middle of it, it would neither be an improper 


or a uſeleſs decoration. ER | 

Tk Vine-YaRD, and that whole fide of the 
Park is, to be ſure, moſt ſcandalouſly neglected, and 
if 'tis not capable of as much beauty as the other, 


tis the more neceſſary to keep it decent; and art 


ſhould be made to beſtow what nature has deny'd. 
Taz BIAD-CacR-WaALk is exceeding pleaſant ; 
the ſwell of the ground in the middle has an admi- 


rable effect on the villa ; and the view from thence 


down to the Canal is perfectly ſimple and agreeable: 


to be ſure 'tis capable of as much improvement as 


the oppoſite fide, and that too pretty much in the 
ſame taſte, tho*' I would adviſe ſomething different for 
the fake of variety: the circle of trees which grows 
there might be made the centre of a very beautiful 
ſcene; and become one of the moſt delightful arbours 
in the world. I muſt not omit here, that from 
the laſt mentioned walk, 1/þitehball and St. Paul's 
are ſeen over the tops of the trees, in the ifland, in 
a very pretty and pictureſque manner. | 

Tux IsLand itſelf is a ſpot of ground, which 
may be made one of the moſt enchanting ſummer 
retreats imaginable: as it is, *tis a place of great 


beauty, and improv'd with ſome art; but then it 


wants to the full as much as it poſſeſſes: if one ſide 
is like a paradiſe in miniature, the other is a wilder- 


neſs, and as the waters in and about it are ſuffered to 


' ſtagnate 
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ſtagnate and putriſy, they become almoſt as much a 


nuiſance as an ornament: "tis beyond queſtion, that 
if the little channels which wander ſo variouſly thro! 


this place, were directed properly, and kept ſweet 


and pure, even that part of the iſland, which is now 
a deſart, would rival, if not ſurpaſs the other; and 


the fide next the Canal, with the advantage of that 
noble vita, would be more beautiful than either: I 


would recommend too a proper and elegant manage- 


ment of the trees, the keeping the banks in the 
moſt finyh'd repair, and, in a more particular man- 
ner, the erecting a grot, ſtatue, or obelisk at the 
the iſland on the weſt fide. | | 

Tux PARADE I have already touch'd upon, and 


end of a little canal that ſhoots up into the centre of 


therefore have little more to add on that ſubject: tis 
certainly a grand and ſpacious area, and if it ſhould 


ever be adorned with truly noble and auguſt build- 
ings, would not be eſteemed one of the moſt incon- 


ſiderable beauties about town. I can by no means 
think it a wrong place to erect an equeſtrian ſtatue 
in, to the memory of ſome departed hero: ſuch a 


decoration can be no where raiſed with more propri- 
ety, and no ſituation whatever would become it bet- 
ter: 'tis true, the great and immortal Naſſau has 
been once deny d this piece of juſtice, but they were 
not ſoldiers that were guilty of ſo great an indigni- 
ty; we may preſume, therefore, that one time or 
other, thoſe gentlemen will reſolve to pay this com- 


pliment to a monarch they mult all eſteem, as his 


mighty genius and ſuperior abilities deſerved: a 


compliment which, tho' due to him, would do ho- | 


nour to themſelves, and wipe away a ſtain which 
ſeem'd to reſſect a national ingratitude and ineligance 


on us all. ; 
As we have now done with the Park, "twill but 


be proper to proceed on to Weftminſter ; - a city long 


famous for its antiquity, yet producing very little 
worthy of attention, and leſs of admiration. We 


will begin with the Hous on the left hand of King- 
Street, and near adjoining to Privy-Gargen ; not that 
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it is any way remarkable in itſelf, but becauſe it has 


one of the moſt elegant irregular views before it of 
any houſe in town: the ftreet before it forms a very 


ſpacious and noble area; the fine G»7h7/que gate, for- 
merly mention'd, breaks the view on one fide, and 
the other is adorned with a profile of the Bangueting- 
Hſe at Whitehall; between theſe the ſtreet is diſco- 


vered winding to Charing-Croſi, and over the tops 


of the houſes there, the ſteeple of St. Martin's 
ſoftened by the diſtance, ends the view, avd marks 


the keeping of the whole. | 
Aub yet, with all theſe advantages, the houſe is 


2 publick nuiſance, as well as all thoſe in Ring Street, 


__ Channelt- Row, and the intire ſpace between them: 
nothing in the univerſe can be more abſurd than fo 


wretched a communication between two ſuch cities 


as London and We/tmin/ler ; a paſſ:ge which mult be 


frequented by all foreigners; which is viſited even 
by the fovereipn himſelf many times a year; which 


is the road of all the juſticiary buſineſs of the nation; 


which is the only thorough fare to the ſeit of the 


*  Jegiſhture itfelf, and the rout of our moſt pompons 


cavalcades and procefſions; ſurely ſuch a place as 
this ought, at leaſt, to be large and convenient, if not 
coſtly and magnificent; tho', in my opinion, it 


ought to be made the centre of our elegance and 


grandeur: and to do this effectually, all the buildings 

I have complained of ought to be levebd to the 

ground, and a ſpace laid open from thePrivy- Garden to 
We/tmin#er- Hall, on one fide, and from th 


of the Abbey to Story's-Gate on the other: this ſhould 


be ſurrounded with ſtone buildings all in a taſte, 


raiſed on a piazza or colonade, with ſuitable decora · 


tions: and the middle ſhould be adorned with a 


group of ſtatues, anſwerable to the extent of the 


circuit round it. Tis eaſy to imagine what an effect 
ſuch an improvement as this would — on the ſpec⸗ 


tator, and how much more agreeable 'ewoold be to 
the honour and credit of the nation. | 


I sa0vLD farther deſire too, to ſee all the little 


hovels demoliſh'd, which now incumber the Hall 
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and the Abbey, that thoſe buildings might be ſeen at 


| leaſt, and if they could not be admir'd for their beauty, 


they might be reverenc'd for their greatneſs and an- 


 tiquity. If St. Margaret's were removed with the 


reſt, 'twould be yet a farther advantage; ſor then 
the fine chapel of Harry VII. would come into play, 
and be attended to as it deſerves. I am very far 


from expecting, or even imagining that any of theſe 


alterations will ever come to paſs: I mention them 
only to explode the miſerable taſte of our anceſtors, 
who neglected, or did not underſtand theſe. beauties; 
and that their deſcendants may grow wiſer at their 


expence, and prevent the like cenſures from falling 


upon them. 
T'o compieat this ſcheme, I am 3 inclin- 


ed to wiſh that the place which is now called HsLLt, 


was levelled, and that the new PARLIABENT-HovsB 
ſhould be erected there in its room ; *twould certainly 
have a noble effect on the proſpect, and form a moſt 
admirable contraſte to the antient edifices of each 
ſide of it: I have indeed an objection or two to this 
part of the ſcheme; firſt, I apprehend there is not 


toom enough there for ſuch a pile; and, ſecondly, 


it would loſe the-advantage of a proſpect from the 
river, which its preſent ſituation might ſo happily 
allow it. 5 
Ax all events, however, I ſhould be glad to ſee 
this noble project put in execution; tis certain no- 
thing can be more unworthy: of ſo auguſt a body as 
the parliament of Great- Britain, than the preſent 
place of their aſſembly: it muſt be undoubtedly a 
reat ſurprize to a foreigner, to be forc'd to enquire 
for the Parliament- Houſe even at the doors; and when 


he found it, to ſee it ſo detach'd in parcels, ſo in- 


cumber'd with wretched apartments, and ſo con- 
Sb in the whole; 1 could wiſh therefore to 
ee this evil remedied; to ſee fo uſeful and neceſſary a 


ſcheme take place: and if it falls into the noble hands 


to execute, we have long been flatter'd to believe 
it would, there is no room to doubt but the gran- 
deur of this A” will anſwer the majeltick 
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purpoſes "tis to be employ'd in. The Briti/h taſte 


in architecture, is, to be ſure, more obliged to that 
Nobleman, than any other perſon now living, and if 


Inigo Jones has any advantage, 'tis only in n 
lived before him. 


Twirr be ridiculous and fooliſh therefore, in 
me, to give the leaſt hint for the conduct or improve. 
ment of any deſign which be has engaged in: I 
ſhall therefore ſay no more than this, that I ould 
be glad to have both houſes under the ſame roof, 


built on the ſame line, exactly oppoſite to each other, 


the ſeats rang'd theatrically, the throne in the midſt 
of one ſemi-circle, the Geckes! 's chair in the other; 
and that when the king made his ſpeech, ways and 
means might be found to remove the partitions from 


between the two houſes, and preſent the whole par- 


liament of Britain at one view, aſſembled in the 
moſt grand, ſolemn, and elegant manner, with the 


ſovereign at their head, and all the decorations round 


them, which could ſtrike the ſpectator dumb with ad- 


miration, at the profuſion of joy; which ſet ow. 


and adorn'd the whole. 
| AzTxx ſuch a ſcene as this has been preſented to 
the imagination, no other has importance enough to 


be attended to. I expect therefore that what has. 


been ſaid of WESTMINSTER-HALTLL will meet with 


but a cool reception. That ſtructure is remarkable: 


only for being the largeſt room in Europe which has 
no column to ſupport it: all that is excellent in it; 
therefore, is to be found in the contrivance and 


workmanſhip of the roof, and no doubt both are 


truly admirable: but as skill and contrivance are 


both thrown away, unleſs they are to be ſcen in 


effe&, ſo a room of half the extent of this, ſupport- 


ed on beautiful pillars, and grac'd with ſuitable'cor-- 


nices, according to the Anutigue, would ' excite a- 
great deal more applauſe, and deſerve it infinitely- 


E better. 


I avs already touched on the lovedly appearance 
of our Cours of JusricE: ſorry I am that He. 
minſter- Hall affords me fo many opportunities of re- 
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new ing this complaint: 'tis, in my opinion, almoſt 


neceſſary they ſhould be more pompous and magnifi- 


cent, in order to inforce the reſpe& which ſhould 
ever attend on juſtice: I therefore take the liberty 


of recommending this thought to the ſages of the 


law, and as I am convinced very many of them are 
men of taſte, there is much reaſon to depend on 


them for a ſuitable reformation. | 


I sUrPosE my readers have already obſerv's, tht | 
tering the courſe of my eſſays on this ſubject, 3 
ba ve not contented myſelf with bare remarks on the 


ornaments I find finiſh'd to my hand; but that I have 
taken all opportunities, beſide, 'of pointing out ways 


and means which either may or might have been 
made uſe of to refine upon ſome, to adjoin others, 
and make, the molt of every ſituation for the beauti- 


tying 2nd adorning the whole. 


Tis in this view I often mention thicks; which 


dy the interfering of property can never take place: 
and hold myſelf excus'd, in the preſumption that a 
neglect in one particular, may be made a . to the 
improvement of another. | 

Tus Naw CrHurcH with the fokr rome By 


Weſtminſter, is ſituated in ſuch a manner, with re- 
ſpect to Old-Palace-Yard, that it might have been 
ſieen from thence, at the end of a noble viſta, to the 


greateſt advantage imaginable : the fight of the tow- 
ers over the tops of the houſes, puts every body in 
mind of this, and 'tis with much regret that. we 
loſe ſuch a beauty. As to the building itſelf, 'tis in 
a, very particular taſte, and has a great mixture of 
beauty and caprice in it: there are many parts of it 


which I zpprove, and. many more which I con- 


mop "tis to be ſure a fatal miſtake, to endeavour 


at an excellence, and then err ſo wide of the mark 
as to ſtumble on deformity; all falſe ornaments be- 
come faults inſtantly, and only ſerve to make an ab- 
ſurdity more conſpicuous. If the Archite# of this 
pile had once thought of this rule, I am perſuaded 
he would have been e more chaſte in his 
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f compoſitions, and cut. his towers, like thoſe of Ba- 
bel, off in the middle. 1 9:13 


to be taken notice of in a very particular manner, 


antient Engliſh taſte and magnificence: to be ſure 
there is no looking on it without admiration; but 
then its beauty conſiſts much more eminently in the 


— workmanſhip than the contrivance ; which 15 Juſt 
s- the reverſe of what it ought to be. 
e Tus proportion and harmony of a plan is the firſt 
'S ound ſecret in building nicety, and point in exe- 
s YL cortion the laſt: thus it happens that the edifice be- 
n | fore us has nothing i in its form to ſurprize or charm ; 
5, # and all the expence of art, which is Javiſh'd awa 
i- | upon it, only excites =” — the ſubjec deſerv'd t 
en ©: _— better. 
kh || IA very ſenfible I run no ſmall rifads” of being 
b 0 blow. for making ſo free with ſo celebrated a pite 
a 2⁊ this: but as I profeſs myſelf clear of all prejudice, 
e and only in purſuit of truth, fo. I ſhall take all the 
; : liberties which are of a piece with ſuch a character, 
it and reſolve to be govern'd by reaſon and judgment 
1 - only, 
1 Ox theſe prineiples, therefore, 1 wit boldly af- 
e 4 firm, that nothing could be more abſurd than erect⸗ 
— 0 ing this fabrick at the on of the Abbey; it now 
n | ſerving only to ſpoil the ſymmetry of both, and 
e || make a botch inſtead of * a beauty: if there 
n N were any point of view where theſe pieces might be 
1 | ſeen together, the truth of my aſſertion would be 
it | apparent, and as it is, a little imagination will an- 
- 73 ſwer the ſame end. . 
r Lr ue farther add, that by this unnatural con- 
1 junction, the whole magnificence of front, which 
3 might have been given to this coſtly chapel, is en- 
- |* tirely loſt, and thoſe who admire it moſt implieitly 
6 j and devoutly, can't help enquiring for an entrance 
&- | ſuitable to the reſt of the ſtructure. | | 
8 1 Lr us for once then ſuppoſe, that it had 155 | 
„ entirely detach'd from the Aöbey, and erected oppo- 


e ſite 
. 


HENRY VIIth's CHaPEL has an undoubted right Gy 


as being one of the moſt expenſive remains of the 
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fite to the Houſe of Lords, with a ſumptuous front to 
the ſtreet; let us ſuppoſe the new Par/iament-Houſe 
finiſh'd on the other fide, and the before-mention'd 
viſta laid open to the New Church, and the conſe- 
quence would then be another group of beauties in 
building and decoration, which few cities in Europe 
could partielle ðò pins "7 22a =p 
By the many things I have ſaid of the advantage 
of ſpace before a building, in order to add magnifi- 


cence to the view, no body will wonder, I preſume, 
that I am for levelling the Gatehouſe, demoliſhing 


a large part of Dean-Jard, and laying open the ſtreet 
at the weſt end of the Abbey, at leaſt, to an equal 
breadth with the building. I muſt frankly-own no- 
thing appears ſo miſerable to me, as ſuch incum- 


brances round a grand or elegant building: = 


abate the pleaſure of the proſpe&t moſt exceed- 


_ logly, and are real diſadvantages to the | builder's 


Wes TMWSTER-ABBEY, is a fabrick of great anti- 


. quity, and. challenges ſome kind- of veneration on 


that account: it is beſides of prodigious bulk, and 
fills the eye, at leaſt, if it does not ſatisfy it: to 
glance at it in the landſcape, without examining its. 
parts, it pleaſes tolerably well; to examine its parts, 
we are under a-neceflity of difſiking the whole: if 
the height ſurprizes, we are out of humour 
with its form; and the frants in particular ought 
to have role eminently above the reſt, in or- 
der to have varied the lines, and given that 


grace it ſo viſibly wants. We now rather think of a. 
barn than a church; I believe this image is entirely 


owing to the ſharpneſs of the roof, and if that was: 
reftify'd, 'twould be greatly to the advantage of the 
building in general. It muſt be own'd indeed, that 
the welt end was never finiſh'd, and there is much 
reaſon to believe that the two towers, on each fide 


of it, were deſigned to give the elevation tis now. 
ſo apparently defective in. | 


THERE. is indeed a rumour. about the town, that 


the Dean and Chapter ſtill defign to perfect this: 
8 HEE en 
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ſcheme, and raiſe the towers according to their firſt 
. but I think 'tis rather too late to 


egin, for unleſs they would new-caſe the church 
all over, the mixture of the new and old would 
have a worle effect than the defect we complain 
of, and mak a ſort of patch-work in building, which 
is ever offenſive both in judgment and taſte. 

As to the Ins1psz of .the Cyurcn, 'tis certainly 


more perfect and judicious than the out: the per- 
ſpective is ſtrong and beautiful, and ſtrikes the ſpec- 


tator in a very forcible manner, as ſoon as he makes 


his entrance; and yet it owes the greateſt part of its 
effect to a fault in ſymmetry. Tis the exceeding 
height of the grand iſle which gives the aſtoniſli- 


ment; but if that was only in exact proportion to 
che reſt of the parts, it would not be diſtinguiſhed ſo 


much, and yet would deſerve much greater praiſe. 


The late-erected Ox AN has even interfer'd with 


this beauty, and broke the viita in the moſt injudici- 


ous manner imaginable: the iron grate below, tis 
true, makes ſome amends, by preſenting us with a 
little view of perſpective, which would make one of 
the beſt pictures, in that ſtile, I ever ſaw; and the 
lights and ſhadows fall ſo artfully, that the painter hag 
nothing elſe to do hut copy; "twill hardly be in his 
Rn to improve. | 
As I have made Status, as well as Architecture, 
the ſubje& of this eſſay, as often as they have fallen 
in my way; and we are now in the Abbey, 'twill be 


unpardonable not to take a ſurvey of the moſt re- 
markable monuments there, and applaud and cenſure 
in turn, as occaſion offers, 


I ſhall begin with Sir Goprrey KneLLER's, 
ſituated at the lower end of the north iſle; a thing 
deſigned by Sir Godfrey himſelf, and executed by 
Ryibrack, and yet ſo far from anſwering the idea we 
might. conceive of it from two ſuch great names, 
that it hardly excites common attention or curioſity, 
unleſs to read the epitaph, which is exactly of a 
piece with the wb, and as , of Mr. Pope's 

; genius, 
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genius, as the deſign of that is of Kre!/er's pencil. One 


would have thought ſo accompliſh'd a maſter ſhould 
have recollected at firſt ſight, that a canopy is far from 
being a proper decoration in ſtone, and if it was, 
that 'tis ſo ſtale and trite an ornament, that the worſt 
of his diſciples would have rejected it with contempt. 


One might reaſonably add, that Sir Gogfrey hid it 


in his power to diltinguiſh his own excellencics in 
the propriety of his ornaments; but thoſe he his 


choſen may doas well for any body elſe, and belong 


no more to a Painter, thin a Lord Chief Fuftice. 
ISEALI pals by a number of rude Gorhique pieces, 

which inſtead of adorning really incumber the church, 

and be particular on ſuch only, which either really 


excel, or were intended to do ſo by the founders. 


AmoNG the firſt of theſe, we may very juſtly take 


notice of that erected to the memory of young Mr. 


CarTERET: the thought it turns on is fine and 
poetical; no guardian is ſo proper of a thing ſacred 
to memory as Time, and no bribe ſo effect ual to ſe- 
cure him in his favour as merit: the epitaph he is 


made to diſplay is in a fine taſte, and does Konour to 


him who compos'd it, and him it alludes to: the 
buſt of the young gentleman himlelf is beautifully 


fimple, and preſerves a fine keeping with reſpect to 


the whole. 2 | 
- Ox the other ſide of the ſame iſle, on the back of 
the choir, we fee another, in all reſpects oppoſite to 
this: I forget the Lapy's name in whoſe honour 


etwas erected, and if thoſe who were at the expence 
of it could be forgot too, tcwould be ſome advantage 


to their characters: the conceit of this monument is 


a front figure of a lady ſpringing upwards from the 


ground, with a cherubim above her deſcending to 
give her a lift; tho? by her attitude, tis impoſſible 
ſhe ſhoald know any thing of the matter. Below 


her, hovering over the baſe, is another as lame and 


wretched as the firſt, who unfolds as bad an epitaph, 
and compleats ſo miſerable a piece, that nothing but 
its next neighbour could keep it in countenance, 


Trar belongs to the late Lord KincsaLs, and 
| : 18 
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is as ſine as painting, carving and gilding can make 


it: but for its taſte, ſurely 'tis impoſſible that any 


thing ſhould be more remarkable: that nobleman is 
in a recumbent poſture, with a curious ſuit of ar- 


mour on, a delicate head of hair, and points to a 


very emphatical coronet near him, as the ſum of all 
his glory ; a very pretty bit of canopy dangles over 


him, a coat of arms moſt pompouſly emblazon'd glitters 


above that: two poor little boys, whom I pity pro- 
digiouſly, bear up a moſt ponderous urn, with the 
additional weight of the ſtatue into the bargain, and 
an important epitaph underneath all tells you, that 
it has been a privilege of the Kingsa/e Family to wear 


their hats before the king, time out of mind. 


- Doctor CramBeRLain's MonumenT is by 
many people thought one of the belt pieces in the 
Abbey, and I own I am inclin'd to be of the ſame o- 
pinion: to be ſure every one of the figures is fine- 
ly executed, and ſome parts of the Doctor's, in par- 
ticular, deſerve ſincere applauſe : I have no materi 


fault to find with the order and diſpoſition of the | 
whole, and the epitaph, to be ſure, ſays a great 


E  —_ things of the Doctor: yet ſtill there wants 


ed to the memory of Sir GIL BERT Loxr, are in 


a boldneſs and ſpirit thro' the whole; you can't 
blame tis true, but then you can't heartily praiſe: 
in every. deſign where there are more figures than 
one, *tis poſſible to ſtrike the ſpectator's imagination, 
as well as appeal to his judgment; and I muſt be fo 
free as to own, that this piece has not that effect on 
me. | | 

As there is a buſt of a late Mus1c1an in our way, 
dreſt up in a beau peruke, and a fine lac'd cravat, he 
would take it ill if we did not pay our compliment 
to him as we paſs'd by: for which reaſon I make 
him this acknowledgement ; but for fear the heirs of- 
another muſician ſhould laviſh away more money 
to a like purpoſe, I think myſelf oblig'd to declare 
that Purcel's epitaph is, at leaſt, of ten times more 
value, than B/ozw's monument. | 

Tn two boys on each fide the little tomb, erect- 
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a very prettey taſte, and a perfect contraſte to each 
other; one repreſenting paſſionate, exclamatory grief, 


and the other ſtill and filent: 'tis pity they are divid-. 


ed by ſo bad an ornament in the middle: had they 


lean'd on a ſingle urn, which, in the antique taſte, 
might have been ſuppoſed to hold his aſhes, they 
would have had a fine effect, and challenged more 
admiration than many a more pompous and expen- 
five pile. k | | | 8 

| LookixG thro' into one of the little chapels, 
which are ſeparated from the body of the church, 
we ſee a monument that belongs to one of the 


 Vexrxs, and challenges ſome attention: *tis true the 


principal figure is in the old Gothique taſte, flat on 
his back, and of conſequence not to be reliſh'd, tho' 
executed in the moſt perfect manner in the world: 
but then the four Knights which ſupport the ſtone 
over him, with his armour on top, are juſtly to be 
admir'd; and tho? both their dreſs and the oddneſs of 
their employ, are diſadvantages, they ſtrike you with 
pleaſure notwithſtanding, and each independent 

figure demands your approbation. Sorry I am to 
ſee them uſed ſo ill; moſt of them are maim'd, and 
one of them in particular has lately had aleg broke off; 
J would therefore recommend the care of the Dead 


to the Dean and Chapter, as well as the Living; 


and as they are leaft able to care of themſelves, I _ 
think they have a better claim to the protection of 
others; and eſpecially as they pay for their lodging 


too. | 


Jost oppoſite to this door, againſt the wall, is a 
martial figure, repreſenting one of the HoLLESEs, 


and till that of Mr. '"Craccs's was put up, was the 
only erect one in the Abbey : an attitude I am far 


from diſcommending, for tis om aden ſtatues 


ſhould alway repreſent Life and ation, and not 
languor and inſenſibility: 'tis particularly happy 


when adapted to ſoldiers and heroes, who onght 


never to be ſuppos'd at reſt, and ſhould have their 
characters repreſented as ſtrong as poſſible: this be- 
fore us is bold and manly, tho” not chaſte and ele- 
M | 7 r gant. 
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gant: tis finely elevated too, and the mourning Pal. 
Jaſes at the baſe of it are both well fancied and well 
applied. There is no part of the execution of this 
tomb that we can admire, but as there was a pro- 
priety in the deſign, I could not paſs it over without 
giving it its due praiſe. 


THs next thing in the Abbey, which according 
to method and order demands our attention, 1s the 
tomb erected to the memory of the late duke of 
NewceasTLE, by the counteſs of Oxford, his daugh- 
ter: to be ſure there is not any mauſoleum belong- 
ing to the whole church, except Henry VIIth's, 
which is built at ſo great an expence as this : the 
materials are exceeding fine, the ſpace it fills grand 


and noble, the architecture rich and ornamental; 
aud yet it gives no pleaſure to the elegant and knowing, 
and is only the admiration of the vulgar: the reaſon of 


which is plain; magnificence has been conſulted only, 


and not beauty; and coſt and ſplendour are laviſh'd 


away, if not directed by judgment and taſte: the 
figure of the duke himſelf is full of abſurdities: 
it neither fits nor lies, is imploy ed in no action, has 
no expreſſion, no dignity, and abounds with mani- 


| feſt, open diſproportions ; the two ſtatues on each 


ſide are equally tame avd unmeaning, and have no 


more relation to the principal, than it they were ſtill 
in the ſtatuary's yard: I am as much diſpleaſed with 


the two braces of angels that. incumber the upper 
part of this pile, and indeed if that whole ſtory were 


entirely remov'd, I am of opinion it would be no 


diſadvantage to the remainder. s 
Tas MonumenT erected in honour of the late 
Sir IsAAc NEwToN, has pretty much divided the 
publick opinion; ſome extolling it as one of the 
moſt perfect pieces both in deſign and execution, and 
others again depreciating it, as no way remarkable 
jor either: I chuſe rather to ſteer between theſe two 
extreams, as neareſt to truth, and agreeable to the 


| beſt of my underſtanding; I therefore make no 
ſcruple to own that the ſtatue of Sir /aac has ſome- 
thing in it an. venerable, bold, and maje- 


ſtick ; 
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ſtick ; it commands attention, and expreſſes impor- 

' tance; but then the action it is imploy'd in is 

vain, and of courſe out of the character it repreſents: 
Sir Jaac tho' one of the greateſt men who ever did 

honour to humanity, was. at the ſame time the leaſt 
proud and aſſuming ; and deliver'd ſome of the fineſl 


and abundantly more obſcure. 


—— — Ab. 


principles of philoſophy as doubtful, which all his 


readers thought demonſtrated: 'twas wrong there - 
fore to give him that vanity aſter his death, which 
never belonged to him in his life: if the two boys 


at his feet, which diſplay the ſcroll, had done it on- 
ly to the ſpectator, and Sir Jaac had not been con- 
cern'd in it, it would have anſwer'd every way; and 
engaging the philoſopher in profound contemplation 
in the mean while, had expreſſed his knowledge 
as well, and his character better. *D | 
THe bas-reliefs on the urn are moſt excellent, and 


to great honour to Rysbrack ; the principal figure in 


particular, that weighs the ſun, and all our planetary 


ſyſtem by the ſteel-yard, is admirable, and the de- 


vice is beautiful and fully expreſſing Sir 1/aac's doc- 


trine of Gravitation, which is the baſis of his fame: 
the boys that are introduc'd to tell you he was mint- 


maſter, is trifling and poor, unwotthy of the reſt, 
and no compliment to him : neither is the conceit of 
the aloe plant, in the other corner of the tablature 


leſs faulty ; becauſe it is to the full as inſignificant, 


4 


THe globe in the back of the monument, is al- 


moſt a general objection, as projecting too forward | 
on the ſight, and ſpoiling the keeping of the whole. 


I fancy another pedeſtal, well proportioned, had been 
eſteem'd a more natural ſupport for the figure of 
Aftronomy above, and would have'had room in the 
middle of it to introduce the globe to more advantage : 
but this J leave to the determination of better Judges. 


Tax upper part of the figure of Afronomy is, with- 
out controverſy, one of the moſt delicate things 


that can be imagin'd ; the manner and action are both 
faultleſs, and the expreſſion of the face is at once 


. thoughtful and'compos'd, ſweet and majeſtick; I wiſh 


the 
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the reſt of it hid been anſwerable, but it is quite the 


contrary in all reſpects; the legs are clumſy and in- 
cumber'd with drapery, and ſo far from being bea u- 


. tifully or naturally diſpoſed, that they are piled one 


upon another, and put me in pain for fear the figure 
ſhould roll off the globe, for want of a due poile to 
keep it fall. | | | 
Uyon the whole, tho', it is, at leaſt, one of the 
moſt pardonable monuments I have ſeen, and I am 
poſitive the next age will be alike pleaſed to ſee ſuch 
another genius as Netuton, and ſuch another maſter as 
Ry:brack to do hanour to his memory. | 
Bur if this monument of Sir 1aac's muſt undergo 
ſuch a ſevere trial, and be ſo hardly acquitted, what 
will be the fate of its neighbour, ſince rais'd to com- 


memorate the late Lord STANH IO EB? Undoubtedly 


it will meet with no advocate, and has not even the 
ſmalleſt title to favour. Tis all alike, huge and hea- 


vy; expenſively Gothigue, and magnificently clum- 


ſey; the deſign is fo trifling and abſurd, that not even 


the hand of Ry:brack can give you the leaſt prejudice. 


to its advantage: the ſtatue of his lordſhip might 
very eaſily; be miſtaken for that of Ajax, if time and 
place could afford the leaſt help to imagination. It 


has the ſame unmeaning air and features which that 


heroe is deſcribed with, is as enormous in bulk, and 
ſeems as void of deſign and penetration; cireumſtan- 
ces. that no way agree with the character of lord 
Stanhope, and which rather lampoon than do him 
hon our. | {1 64 £1361 > 

Tut tent behind is moſt miſerably conceiv'd, and 


worſt adipted of any thing Jever ſaw in my life; 
and the Pallas upon the top of it has the moſt uneaſy 


{tation imaginable: ſhe is a gianteſs too, and ſeems to 
have as little forecaſt as her charge below: in ſhort, 


if either of them have any beauty, tis in being of a 
piece with each other; but even that is an excellency 
which I fancy no body will ever envy or applaud. 


We muſt now ſtrike down to the end of the ſouth 
iſle; and there we ſhall be ſomewhat better enter- 


tain'd: the monument of Mr. Crxaccs, is in a very, 
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hmple and elegant taſte: there appears much judg- 
ment in ſetting his ſtatue upright, becauſe it fills the 
viſta, with great harmony, and looks advantageouſly 
even at the greateſt diſtance ; the attitude of it is deli- 
cate and fine; the thought of reſting it on an urn, 
pathetique and judicious, and if the face and head 
had been more finiſh'd, the whole had been without 
blemiſh: the architecture is alike plain, and the em- 
belliſhments ſew, and well choſen. In a word, many 


- tombs have more beauties, none fewer faults. 


I MusT now take notice of two MonuMENTSs to- 
gether, tho? of very different perſons, and ſomewhat 
remov'd in ſituation from one another; they are the 
lord GoporPnin's, and Mr. Concreve's; my rea- 
ſon for mentioning them at one time is becauſe they 
were erected at the charge of the ſame perſon; be- 
cauſe they are in the ſame bad taſte, and the epitaphs 
of them both are wrote in the ſame ſtile, and ſpelt 
with the ſame exactneſs: the lady who was at the ex- 
pence of putting them up, had undoubtedly the cre- 
dit of paying a compliment to men of the higheſt 
merit, in their different flations; yet 'tis to be wiſh'd 
that ſhe had thought it worth her while, for her on 
fake, to have done it with more deböfum, and in a 
manner more ſuitable to her quality, 5 their de. 
ierts. | 

TE plainneſs and ſimplicity of Dr. FRIEND „Bosr 

leaſes me much; and if his epitaph had been in the 

ame goũt, it would have been, at leaſt, as high a 
compliment both to the Scholar and Phy cia | 
Tus is ſomething pretty in Mrs. err 5 
Tou; the figures are lively and free, and the archi- 
tecture not much amiſs; but her own amiable cha- 
rafter, indeed, is the higheſt decoration, and to which 
we may juſtly add that of her friend's, who had the 
gratitude to pay this gentile compliment to the remem- 
brance of their former affection. | 

Nor far from this is a MonumEeNnT inſerib'd with 
the name of Mr. SMYTH, which is much in taſte ; 
a fine buſt, in relievo, of that gentleman, is ſupport- 

ed by a weeping figure, repreſenting his I 
| 5 ot 
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both which are deſigned and executed with great judg- 
ment and ſpirit. If any thing is wanting, tis à Teſt, 
for the lady's left arm, which being held up to the 
head, appears painful for want of it: the urn on which. 
ſhe fits, with its baſe and pyramid behind, finiſh the 
whole tomb, and unite in a ſtile moſt harmonious. 
and agreeable. | 7004 

Taz MonumenT of Mr. Tan falls next uno 
der our conſideration; one of the moſt celebrated 
things in the Abbey: tis indeed in a moſt elegant taſte 
and the execution is equal to the deſign; the languid 
dying poſture he is plac'd in, with the action of his 
hand, directing the ſpectator to the tragick ſtory of 
his death, which was once ingrav'd behind him, are 
beautifully conſiſtent with each other, and muſt have 
had a very pathetic influence on all who beheld it; 
particularly, as ſo ſtrongly inforc'd with the ſine re- 
lief, which repreſented the murder below: but ſince 
the caprice of ſome, or the prejudice and inteteſts of 
others, have eraz'd the inſcription, neither his action, 
nor that of the inimitable boy at his feet, can be 
thoroughly underſtood, unleſs conſider'd in the light 
it was firſt intended to appear in, as deſcerib'd above. 

T HE. execrable Gothigque heap, which was erected: 
at ſo, great an expence, in honour of ſo brave a man 
a9 Sir CLouprsur ShovElL, and even by his ſove-' 
reign herſelf; has been fo emphatically and juſtly ex- 


pos'd in the Spectator already, that I have no need to! 


lay any thing more on that ſubject; I ſhall only beg 
leave to put the two neighbouring tombs of Admiral 
Churchill and Mr. Stepney in the ſame rank of cen- 
ſure, ſince they are almoſt as coltly, and full as und 
meaning and ridiculuous. * d e 

IJ uus now paſs over ſeveral wretched highs 


| that are unworthy of obſervation, in order to haſten 


to the corner of the pets; but hy the! way, cannot 
overlook the droll figure, lately ſet up, arthe charge 
of a noble peer, to the memory of Graz's the com- 
mentator: he is elevated on a high ſort. of a ſuneral 
cheſt, with a lamp by his ſide, and a pen in his hand 
to repreſent I IS. unwearied applications 
1 to 


e 


e 
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tao ſtudy in | his [life-time ; but then the ridiculous 

heighr-of the ſtatue, the clumſineſs of the attitude, and 
the oddneſs of the employ, never fail to excite laugh- 
ter in all who behold them: in ſhort, he looks like a 
boy on a high jcintſtool, kicking his heels about, | 
and tumbling every moment. | 

I roxn'T know any circumſtance which diſtinguiſh- 
es the real patray ſo much, as paying the laſt compli- 
ment of an urn and inſcription to the aſhes of a 
dead genius: it argues a thorough and diſintereſted e- 
ſteem for merit, ſets the faireſt example of magnani- 
mity for the great to foliow, and excites the noble e- 
mulation among this learned to deſerve a like hon- 
our. 

Ix this view, I am hr with the ee 
that the venerable names of SPENCER, JOHNSON, 
CowLey, and Day, have been perpetuated 
with juſt and noble diſtinctions, by ſuch illuftrious 
perſonages as Sheffield, and Villiers, dukes of Burk- 
ipgham, the preſent earl of E/ſzx: ſome diſtinction, 
'tis true, is neceſſary to be made in the ſhare of ap- 
plauſe which is due to theſe noblemen, for the ſame 
humane and generous action: the earls of Eſex and 
Oxford did this honour to Zohnjon and Spencer, with- 
cut complimenting themſelves at the ſame time,. by 
inſcribing their own name on the ſtone; a delicate 
piece of ſelf denial which Villiers and Sheffield had 
not firmneſs enough to practiſe, in their generoſities : 

of Dryden and Corley. | 
Tux preſent dutcheſs of Buckingham will, how-. 
ever, have an equitable claim to ſhare in glory with 


15 the firſt: for ſhe juſtiy diſliking the Bus r, which 


was firſt ſet up for Mr. DRY DEN, ordered it, at her 
own. expence, to be remoy'd, and another plac'd in 
its ſtead. At once unwilling that her dead lord's 

humanity ſhould be cenſur'd for want of taſte, and 
diſſatisfyid with the glory of ſuch an action, unleſs 

the thing itſelf agreed exactly with the intent of raiſ- 
ing it. The preſent buſt is far from being con- 
temptible, and che whole tomb ſimple, if not ee 
ien. ; 51 44 

5 | 
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at? a always: much ſurpriz d to ſee ſo wretched a 


| thing as that erected to the memory of Mr. — 


L1PS, inſorib'd with the name of :Harcourt's one 
would have naturally imagin'd that whoever aim'd 
at publick ornament, would endeavour at ſome- 


thing like elegance too; one would have expected it 


in a more eminent degree, from ſuch a name as this: 
but on the contrary, nothing is more oppoſite, no- 
thing can be more contemptible: it is even a bur · 
leſque upon monuments, and inſtead of doing honour 
to the founder, or the perſon tis conſecrated to, in- 
dicates very ſtrongly, that either one had not merit 
enough to deſerve a better, or the other had not 


ſpirit and taſte enough to do it juſtice. 


Tux Busr of Jonxsox is executed with great 


happineſs and looks with abundance of life and ſpi- 


the tablature 'tis inclos'd in is beautiful, and 
the decorations few, proper, and 3 To talk like 
a critick, there is nothing wanting but a note of ad- 


miration, at the end of the ien en 0 rare Bon 


TFohnſon ! | 

Tno' the Tos: of — has ſuſered 150 
by time, and was erected in an age when taſte was 
in its infancy in England, yet there is ſomething in 
it venerably plain, and not abſurdly ornamental. 
The materials were certainly very rich, and I don't 
recollect any of the ſame in that deſerve ſo _ 
cenſure. | : 

I am pleaſed to for the great BuTLEn here on any 
terms, but *twould have given me much greater ſa- 
tisfaction to ſee it rais'd in a more magnificent man- 


ner, and by ſuch perſons too as might have re- 


flected greater honour to his memory; | tho? hie 
own merits were ſo eminent as to need no publick 
acknowledgement to make them immortal. 70 

Tux Busrs of SHapweLL and St. EvREmMoOnD © 
are neither of them very extraordinary, and there- 
fore I'ſhall content myſelf with this bare mention, 
that they are there, 

'Mr.-Prron's Monuuzur I cannot fo eaſily paſs 
oyery: b tis meant to be magnificent, and was 


deſi ign'd 


1 
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deſign'd to call upon the attention of mankind. Un- 

doubtedly few men had ever better title to a ſepul- 
ehral trophy than this author; but ſtill. I ſhould, have 
been more pleas'd if it had been erected at any other 
perſon's charge, rather than his own : 'tis extending 
our vanity beyond the grave, and making the envy 
of mankind eternal. As to the tomb. itſelf, .. I muſt 
be free enaugh to confeſs I am not entirely ſatisfied 
with it: his own but, which is deſign'd to be the 


principal figure, is hurt by the whole ſtatues on 


either ſide; and 'tis not to be queſtion'd but a ſimple 
urn, with the head on a pedeſtal over it, would have 
had a finer effect, and better deſerved our admiration; 
The head itſelf is certainly perform'd with great ma- 
ſtery, and is juſtly eſteemed one of the beſt things 
in England; and yet if a little French embroidery on 
the cap, and drapery, were ſpared, I believe. it 
would be far from a diſadvantage to it, becauſe it 
would be then more a-kin to the chaſtity and purity: 
of the Antique. nn e 
IBELIEVE every body that viſits the repoſitory of 
the illuſtrious dead, cannot help looking round, like 


me, for the divine MiLTon, and immortal SHakt- 


SPEAR ; names which are the honour of their country, 

and yet have received no honour from it; names which 
every foreigner muſt enquire for, and miſs with regret 
and uneaſineſs to himſelf, anf cenſure and diſeſteem to 
us: that Milton, indeed, has been deny'd this privilege, / 
I don't ſo much wonder, becauſe he oppos'd the 

prieſthood; an injury which they can neither forget 
nor forgive: an injury that the merit of half man- 

kind united in one perſon can never atone for, and 
which the fraternity will reſent as long as the name 
of the aggreſſor ſurvives their malice and perſecuti- 
on. * ien ) 07 20 55to gb Nona 
Bur this was not Shakeſpear's caſe; ai man whoſe 

works have been the bread of thouſands; and the 


entertainment of the whole nation for above an age 


together; who was almoſt the creator of the Engliſb 
ſtage, and the ſupport of it ever ſince; and yet not- 
bins bee 6 6 35 01.3035 21; Weg 
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withſtanding all his own merits, and the continued 


benefits he has been the inſtrument of procuring 
others, not one honourary ſtone has diſtinguiſhed 
him among the ſons of the Mu/zs, nor one grateful 
line acknowledged the influence of his ſuperior ge- 
nius: a neglect ſo ſhameful that it reflects in the 
ſevereſt manner, both on 'thoſe who have grown 


rich by his labours, and thoſe who have been enter- 


tain'd fo frequently with their repreſentations. | 
BRFTORE we go into the inclos'd part of the 4bbey, 
'twill be proper to ſtop a moment at the tombs on 
the left hand of the entrance: that of Dr. B u s- 
BY's is certainly in a good taſte, and well exe- 
cuted; the figure is bold and free; in a proper acti- 
on, and very expreſſive of the character it re- 
preſents; neither are the decorations much infe- 
rior. But that of Dr. Sour 's is altogether as bad ; 


tis only a parcel of good marble: ſpoiPd, and the ſta- 


tue even more ſhocking * the opiginal: block it 
was at firft:compoled of. ; f 

Or each ſide; af the tollatezal iſles of the cod 
are three diſtin&lſpaces, which if I miſtake: not, 
were formerly us'd:as chapels, and conſecrated to 
particular ſaints, | but now ate only repoſitories of 
the dead, and devoted to their monuments and in- 
ſcriptions. I ſhall touch upon what is remarkable in 
each of them quite round, and reſerve that of Henry 
VII. to clole my. remarks on this pare of my ſub- 


. In the firſt: of theſe, on FR right hand, you 1558 
a {ample of the antient Gothigue magnificence, Which 
was the higheſt taſte our anceſtors arriv'd at; that is 
to ſay, a MoxuMuE NT which ſpreads over a vaſt ex- 
tent of ſpace, contains a prodigious quantity of the 
fineſt marble; is adorn'd with a vaſt variety of deco- 
rations, dazzles your eyes with a profuſion of gild- 
ings, is animated with abundance of inſcriptions, 
and yet, upon the whole, appears an inſignificant 


| heap, without form or order, beauty or underſtand- 
ing, OY 2 that i much money, time, 


and 
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and labour ſhould be thrown away, inſtead of ex- 


_ citing applauſe and admiration. _ 


Wu has been ſaid of this particular Toms 
will ſuit as well with all the reſt in the ſame ftile; 
for tho they differ in particulars, they are the ſame 
upon the whole, and a ſuperiority in hageneſ or 


expence, only calls upon the ſpectator for a ſeverer 
_ cenſure, and more poignant diſſatisfaction. One 


abſurdity eſpecially, which is common to them all, 
aught to be moſt rigorouſly condemn'd, which is, 
the graving their inſcriptions in ſo ſmall a character, 
and placing them at ſuch a diſtance from the eye, 
that they were ever as ine ffectual, as if time had 
efac'd them from the | firſt moment of their in- 
%%% D . vir Hos - * 

In the laſt of the chapels on the right hand, is a 
ſingle STaTus. in. honour of one of the HouLleses ;: 


r 


which expreſſes more juvenile (weetneſs and beauty 
than any thing I ever ſaw of the kind in my life: 


if this figure has any fault in character and deſigu, 
'tis in its being in a languid, ſedentary-poſture, | tho? 
clad in armour, and deſcrib'd as a heroe in his hloom: 
to be fare, an attitude of mare ſpirit would bave 
been more ſuitable: to the perſon repreſented, would 


Have given the ſtatuary greater latitude to exert his 


genius, and occaſion'd more ſatisfaction in the ſpec- 
tator 100. ATE hn £21 26:3. 30 4 

Orros iE to the door of this chapel, is a brazen 
BusT of Sir RopBerT STAPLETON, an author of 
fome 'repute in the time of King Charles I. which 


has ſomething in it very lively and pleaſing ; and 


tho” a judicious eye will eafily find it incorrect, he 
will not fail of giving it ſome degree of praiſe not- 
withftanding. FE ts. : | 

Much in the ſame fituation, in the other iſle, is a 
BASs-RELIET, in honour of one of the La Tours, 
2 family from France, which has a degree of delica- 
cy, both in the tale and expreſſion, which is very 
entertaining: tis a mother lamenting over her dead or 
dying daughter, and the artiſt has been very happy 


in the execution: I could wiſh tho' that the 3 c 
| 1 a 
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had not been quite ſo prodigally beſtow'd, and that 


the folds had been fewer and more ſimple. | 
On the other {ide of the ſame iſle, a little lower 
down, is another Pißck of the ſame nature with 
this, which is the reaſon I arange them together: 
the ſtory of that is, a lady dying, and her husband 
and ſeveral children weeping round her: I can't ſay 


that the ſcene is not well enough diſpos'd, and the 
paſſions naturally and properly expreſs'd; but ſtill I 


think ſuch little tablatures as theſe, are fitter for a 
medal than a monument; and ought to be kept in 
a box, rather than be expos'd to the open air: what 
is calculated to laſt for any term of years, ought to 
be compos'd of large and nervous parts, that time 
might be the longer in hurting it, and that it might 
have a better chance of challenging the attention of 


| poſterity. 


I musT now go back again to the firſt chapel on 
the right hand, coming down the iſle, where we 
ſhall fee, at the entrance, a Ficure leaning on a 


mattreſs, which is admirably well. executed, ut in 


the worſt ſtile almoſt of any thing in the Abbey: in 
a word, ttis an exact copy of the dreſs, and charac- 
ter of the times, at the beginning of the reign of 
King Charles I. The ſpruce hair, curl'd whiskers, 
pointed beard, ſtarch'd ruff, formal cloak, and large 
buttons, are as carefully preſerv'd, as if they were 


a fit ſtandard of beauty for all future ages. 


ABovs this, and almoſt out of fight, is a N 


Bus r of a Lady, which deſerves ſome admiration, 


both as it expreſſes great ſimplicity and beauty, and as 
tis finely executed too: tis true the dreſs an manner 
of this are as much to be objected to as the laſt, and 
have the ſame excuſe of mode to un in their juſ- 
tification. | 
Jus oppoſite to the entrance, is a STATUE that 
is diſpoſed with the moſt eaſe and freedom of any 
thing I ever ſaw, and indeed has no other beauty to 
recommend it. I don't 'recolle& any thing elſe re- 
markable in either of theſe chapels to take farther 
notice . 5 for tho” they are crouded with monu- 
e | ments, 


\ 
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ments, they are all ſo execrably ill, as to be even 


beneath cenſure: one modern LADY, indeed, in 


the next chapel to this, would take it ill if I did not 


pay ſomething like a compliment to her; for ſhe is 
dreſt with ſuch nicety, ſo lac'd, ſo ruffled, and ſo 


fervent in her devotions too at the ſame time, as if 
we were to believe there was as much ceremony to 
be obſerved in gaining admiſſion to heaven, as at 


court, on a birth-day. 
Som of my readers would perhaps take it ill, if 


in this place, and writing on the curioſities of the 


Abbey, I ſhould not ſay ſomething in honour of the 
fins Wax-Work Ficus which are plac'd ſo cu- 


-riouſly up and down this venerable building; parti- 


cularly the King William and Queen Mary, which 
have been lately fo amicably ſhut up together in the 
ſame box. To oblige them therefore, and in com- 
pliment to The Reverend Dean and Chapter, who 


permit theſe noble decorations, I will: throw away a 


moment or two in giving my opinion of them. In 
the firſt place, therefore, I think they are ridiculous 
and (unnatural in themſelves, expreſſing neither fi- 
gure like ſtatuary, nor colour like painting: ſecond- 
ly, I am humbly of opinion that they would be- 
come a puppet-ſhew better than a church, as making 


a mere farce of what ſhould. be great and ſolemn: 


:and, "thirdly, I think them highly injurious to the 
characters they repreſent, | as ſhewing them like 
jointed babies, to the ſtupid admiration of the vulgar, 
and the contempt of men of: ſenſe ; inſtead of cha- 


racterizing their en and feen their 


virtues. 
Fon all which and many more reaſons, 1 beg 
0 to move that the whole preſent ſet of waxen 


worthies may be demoliſhed without benefit of cler- 
By, and that all their preſent patrons may be ſubſti- 
tuted in their place; and that, as faſt as any future 


Reverence ſhould endeavour to ſeduce his brethren 


to the like idolatry, he ſhould he immediately chro- 


nici d in Wax, and eien with a cap and bells, to 
| | diſtin- 
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dilinguiſh the extent of his underſtanding, and the | 


perfection of his_ taſte. > | 
TRE incloſure behind the altar, commonly known 
by the name of St Epward's CHAEL, has nothing 


remarkable in it but certain Gothigue ant'quities, 


which are made ſacred by tradition only, and ſerve 
only to excite a ſtupid admiration in the vulgar. 


Tuer is indeed, at the end of this place, a ſort 


of Garz to the Tou of Henry V. which was in- 
tended ſor a piece of magnificence, and no coſt 
was ſpared to make it anſwer that deſign; but the 


talte of it is ſo unhappy, and the execution fo 


wretched, that it has not the leaſt claim to that cha- 


rafter. The tomb of that prince challenges atten - 


tion only becauſe 'twas his, and becauſe the ſtatue on 
it has loſt its head: to account for which ſingular in- 
jury, we are told a ridiculous tale of its being ſil- 
ver; and th:t the value of it occaſioned the ſacri- 
16g... © „ 1 „ 

ONE thing, 'tis true, we meet with in this place, 


which merits a peculiar, regard; that is, a wooden 
CEST or Box Es, ſaid to be the remains of Catha- 


ine, daughter of the king of France, and conſort of 


Henry V. It this account is authentick, I think no- 


thing can be a greater violation of decency, cr more 
injurious to the memory of fuch illuſtrious perſona- 
ges, than to expoſe their rel ques in ſo licentipus a 
manner, and make a ſhew of what once commanded 


reſpect and adoration. If the clergy are advocates | 


for the decency of burial, as no doubt they are, be- 


cauſe of the profits which attend it, why don't thoſe, 


who have-this church under their care, comply with 
their common tenets, and grant this indulgence to 
the ruins of majeſty ? To be ſure I can have no other 


anſwer but this, that they bury ſome for gain, and 


ſome they leave unburied ſor the fame redſon. 

»Tis beyond controverſy, that there is ſomething 
extremely ſhocking in this violence to the ſecrets of 
mortality: the antients had even a ſuperſtitious re- 


gard for the duſt of their anceſtors, and ſurely we 


are under ſome obligation to treat ours with good 
TY Si 2 5 2. nnen 
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manners: and how the reverend Dean and Chapter 
can zeconcile this Dre with their conduct, I 
leave to the moſt learned caſuiſt among them to de- 
termine. If they would hearken to my humble ad- 
vice, they would not be ſo very intent on worldly 
intereſt, as to neglect worldly reputation: reputation 
is intereſt too, and ſuch treſpaſſes as theſe, in the 
eyes of men of delicacy and underſtanding, are 
not eaſily forgiven or forgot. . 

Tux ARCH, at the EN TRANCE of Henry VIIth's 
chapel, is exceeding grand and ornamental: the 
ſteps underneath are a fine preparation for the ſcene 
at landing, and the three doors an admirable expedi- 
ent to favour the perſpective within: but this, and 
ſeveral other beauties, are utterly ſpoii'd by the ſtalls, 
which cut off the collateral iſles of the chapel in- 
tirely, and thereby ſpoil the beauty and ſymmetry of 


Po 


* 


the whole. | 


Tu Roof of this ſtructure is certainly one of 


the fineſt things in the world, I mean in the Go- 
thigue ſtile: nothing can be in a better form, or 
more richly decorated : perhaps had it been more 
ſimple it had ſhewn to greater advantage; but til 


*tis a wonder that one continued cluſter of ornament _ 


could be contriv'd to pleaſe ſo much, and anſwer ſo 
well. | IS = | 

+ Were the abſurd partitions, mentioned above, 
thrown down, the roof would appear ſtill more 
ſiurprizing, and the area before more ſpacious and 
proportionable : all thoſe tombs which are now ſhut 
up in ſuch a manner, that they are no where to be 
ſeen as they ought, would then come forward to 
the eye, and give ap additional grandeur and ſolem- 
nity to the ſcene : the perſpective would be finely 


broke, and every object properly terminate in the 


founder's mauſoleum, as the principal point of the 

whole view. : 1 

_ THERE are few Tous in Europe more famous 

than that of Henry VII. neither indeed are there 

many which deſerve to be more ſo. The under 

- taking, in itſelf, was vaſt and ſurprizing, the coft 
| pro- 
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prodigious, and the execution exccedingly difficult, 
and laborious. And yet the artiſt his ſucceeded, in 


it to admiration; there is hardly a part in, it, that is; 
not excellent, from the chief figures to the minuteſt 


point of the decoration : the ſtatues of the King: 


and Queen are grand and noble, and the bas-relief 


on the ſides below, beautiful and expreſſive. I am 
of opinion the workman, whoever he was, was 


equal to the nobleſt ſcheme of this nature, and 


would have made a figure even amongſt the Antients., 
What a pity is it therefore that ſuch a genius, and ſo 
much art ſhould be laviſh'd away on a thing entirely 
out of taſte, and which, at the ſame expence and, 
ſtudy, might have been made the wonder of the 
world! To explain myſelf farther on this. head, 
nothing can be more ſtupid than the laying ſtatues 


on their backs, in ſuch a ſituation, that tis impoſli- 


ble they ſhould ever be ſeen to advantage, and of 


courſe, that all their perfections muſt he utterly 


thrown away. In the next place, the brazen inclo- 


ſure, which ſurrounds this tomb, wonderful as it 


may be, conſider'd by itſelf, is a monſtrous blemiſh, 


with regard to the thing it was intended to preſerve 


and adorn ;- becauſe it riſes abundantly too high, 
and intercepts the view intirely from the principal 


objects. 


o 


, Wiruour doubt, the Srarurs of the Kixe and 
QUEEN ought to have been in living attitudes, erect, 


and bold, and the decorating figures ſhould have 
form'd a correſponding groupe, which in every light, 
ſhould have ſtood the teſt of criticiſm, and given 


the ſpectator an intire ſatisfaction; a few more ſteps 
too ſhould have been added to raiſe the foundation 


higher; a magnificent arch might have been thrown _ 


over all, and the boundary below ſhould have been 


only a guide, not an incumbrance to the proſpect. 


Var, erroneous as the taſte of this fine Mo xu- 


MENT may be, it may be called excellent to that 


which prevailed ſeveral years after: in the reign of 
King James, I. as may be ſeen by the wretched 
things, which were 8 at his command, to 
5 2 the 
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the memory of queen Elizabetb, and his mother, 
Mary queen of Scotland: in theſe all the blunders, 
that can be imagin'd, are collected together: want of 
attitude and expreſſion, harmony and proportion, 
beauty and decorition: niy, the very colmns, which 
ſupport the ſuperſtructure, ure of different ſorts of 
marble, and, to make the figures ſplendid and natu- 
ral, they are painted and dreſs'd out to the life. as if 
they were juſt retir'd from a drawing-room, and laid 
down there for a little repoſe. | 


Bur theſe whims ſeem to be again out of repute in 


the reign of his ſon, as appears by the MonumenTs 
of the dukes of Richmond and Buckingham : in theſe 
there are ſeveral fine figures in braſs, and ſomething 
like meaning and defign ; tho' even then they had 
not learned to diſtinguiſh the principal characters, 
and place them in ſuch attitudes, as ſhould command 
the ſpectator's firſt and laſt attention and regard. 

Born theſe faults are intirely avoided' by Ry/- 
brack, in the MonumenT erected in honour of 


the late duke of Buckingham; there the duke him- 


ſelf is the principal figure in the groupe, and tho' 
he is m a cumbent poſture, and his Fady, in the 
moſt beautiful manner, fitting at his feet, yet her 


figure is characteriz'd in ſuch a manner as only to 


be a gu'de to his, and both reflect back a beauty 
on each other. The decorations are exceedingly 


pictureſque and elegant: the trophy at his head, 


the figure of Time above, with the medals: of his 


Children, fill up all the ſpaces with fo great propriety, 


that as very little could be added, nothing can be 


- ſpared. In a word, I have yet ſeen no ornament 


that has pleaſed me better, and very few fo well. 
I will conclude my remarks on the Alley, with 
ſome brief reflections on the uſe of SzyurcyrAL 
MonxumenTs in general, which will, at once, ſerve 
to "illuſtrate what has been ſaid on the tombs already 
erected,  and/Jikewile be of ſome ſervice to the ſtatuary 
in deſigning thoſe which may ſucceed hereafter. 
However amiable fame may appear to the living, 
"143 certainly no advantige to the dead: whatever dan 
| | gers 
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gers they have dared, whatever toils they have under- 


5 


gone, whatever difhicalties they have ſurmounted, 
the grave is deaf to the voice of applauſe, and the 
duſt of the noble and vulgar ſleep in the ſame obſcurity 
together. Tis poſſible the conſcious ſpirit may have 


an Jul of the honours that are paid to his aſhes; but 


tis much more probable, that the proſpect of this 
imaginary glory, While he liv'd among us, was all 


the pleaſure it ever could afford him. I make. this 


obſervation; , becauſe moſt monuments are ſaid; to be 
erected as an honour. to the dead, and the living are 


ſuppos'd to be the leaſt concern d in them: whereas 


on the contrary, there are few but what were rather 
founded in compliment to the builders vanity, than 
in reſpect to the name they are inſcribed with. One 


man's fame is made the foundation of another's, in 


the ſame manner with the gentleman's, who order'd 
_ this ſentence to be made his epitaph; Here lies Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney's friend. Some there are that mention on- 


ly the names of the perſons whoſe duſt they cover, 
and preſerve. a noble ſilence with regard to the hand 


who rais'd them; but even here, the dead can receive 


no. benefit from ſuch diſintereſted affection; but the 
living may. profit much by ſo noble an example. A- 
nother thing that diſpleaſes me, is the manner of the 
inſcriptions, which frequently miſtake the very deſign 


of engraving them, and as frequently give the lye to 
- themſelves. To pore one's ſelf blind in gueſſing out 
Aternæ memorie ſacrum is a jeſt, that would make 


Heraclitus laugh; and yet moſt of them begin in that 
pompous taſte, without the lealt refleQtion that braſs 
and marble can't preſerve themſelves from the tooth 
of time; and if men's actions have not guarded their 


reputations, the proudeſt monument would flatter ig 


= OTE | 


I don't ſiy theſe things becauſe I am an enemy to 
the cuſtom : ſo far from it, no one can admire it more; 


but what I intend is, to place every thing on its right 
principle, and recommend the propereſt means for 


the conſequence. Tis certain there is not a nobler 
amuſement in the world, than a walk in WesTmMiN- 
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sTER-ABBEY, among the tombs of heroes, patriots, 
poets, and philoſophers ; you are ſurrounded with the 
ſhades of your great forefathers; you feel the influence 
of their venerable ſociety, and grow fond of fame 


and virtue in the contemplation: *tis the fineſt ſchool. 


of morality, and the moſt beautiful flatterer of the 
imagination in nature. I appeal to every man's mind 


that has any taſte for what is ſublime and noble, for a 


witneſs to the pleaſure he experiences on this occaſi- 


on; and 1 dare believe he will acknowledge, that 


there is no entertainment ſo various, or ſo inſtructive. 
For my own part, I have ſpent many an hour of 


pleaſing melancholy in its venerable walks; and have 
been more delighted with the ſolemn converſation of 
the dead, than the moſt ſprightly (allies of the living. 


J have examin'd the characters that were inſcribed be- 
fore me, and diſtinguiſhed every particular virtue. 
'The monuments of real fame, I have view'd with 


real reſpect; but the piles that wanted a character to 
excuſe them, I conſider'd as the monuments of folly. 
J have wandered with pleaſure into the moſt gloomy 


receſſes of this laſt reſort of grandeur, to contemplate 
human life, and trace mankind thro” all the wilderneſs 
of their frailties and misfortunes, from their cradles 


to their grave. I have reflected on the ſhortneſs of 
our duration here, and that I was but one of the mil- 


lions who had been employ'd in the ſame manner, m 
ruminating on the trophies of mortality before me; 


that I muſt moulder to duſt in the ſame manner, and 


quit the ſcene to a new generation, without leaving 


the ſhadow of my exiſtence behigd me; that this 
huge fabrick, this ſacred repoſitory of fame and gran- 


deur, would only be the ſtage for the ſame performan- 
ces; would receive new acceſſions of noble duſt ; 


would be adorn'd with other ſepulchres of coſt and 
magnificence; would be crouded with ſucceſſive ad- 
mirers; and at laſt, by the unavoidable decays of time, 
bury the whole collection of antiquities in general ob- 


ſcurity, and be the monument of its own ruin. 
Yer in ſpite of theſe ſage reflections, this plain pro- 


ſpect of general decay, I muſt own, 'tis a great plea- 
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gratulate the preſent age for encouraging ſo much. 
I am always one of the firſt to ſurvey a new monu- 
ment, to criticiſe on its beauties, and point out its 


defects. I have ſometimes the pleaſure of obſerving 


a beauty, and often a fault in our modern artiſts ; and 


ſhould be glad to take an occaſion of applauding the 


firſt, and mending the laſt. I would have all works 
of ornament perfectly beautiful and elegant; or elſe 
they difappoint the very intent of their being. I 
would have all atuary, in a peculiar manner, excel- 


lent. A polite people are moſt diſtinguiſhed as ſuch, 


by their buildings, their ſtatues, and their inſcripti- 


ons; and I am ſorry to ſay it, we are generally de- 
fective in all. There is one noble Lord amongſt us 


indeed, who has taken great pains, and been at 


_ vaſt expence, in improving our taſte in one of theſe 


particulars; but I don't find ſo eminent an example 


| has influenc'd many more to an emulation of what 


has done him ſo much honour. In a word, ſep,/- 
chral monuments ſhould be. always confider'd as the 
laft publick tribute which is paid to virtue; as a proof 


of our regard for noble characters; and moſt particu- 
larly, as an excitement to others to emulate the great 
example. In a word, I can't look upon that which 
is raiſed over the aſhes of Sir //aac Newton in any 
other light: his honours were all owing to his own” 


merit; neither is it in the power of the fineſt ſtatue, 
or the ſublimeſt inſcription, to afford him any addition. 
Had his remains reſted without a name, like Milton, 
or Shakeſpear, or Shaftſbury, or Naſſau, twould have 
been a new reproach to an ungrateful people, but no 
injury to him. On the other hand, the utmoſt mag- 
nificence of funeral honours would only be a credit 
to us, without doing him any ſervice. Haviog late- 
ly obſerv'd that this ſtately mauſoleum had made the 
entrance into the choir irregular; 'twas anſwer'd; 


that if we waited for an uad name among the moderns 
to make it uniform, twould hardly be fo to eternity; 
and 
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ſare to me to ſee a new ſtatue added to the laſt to 
ſee another name of glory increafing the catalogue: 
'tis a taſte I am particularly fond of, and what I con- 
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and if an inferior was to be rang'd with him, tould 
be a diſadvantage to-both. ,”Fis moſt certain, that 
there are few characters that approach any thing near 


to an eguality, and the many vaim trials that hath been 


made for his epi tab, are the higheſt compliment to 
his deſert: tis a proof that language was too weak to 
exprels it, and hyperbole itſelf too faint for the admi- 
ration that was due to his accompliſhments. 

SGRAxL's INN is certainly too conſiderable a place 
to be pals'd over unobſerv'd: but the notice we ſhall 
take of it, will be rather in compliment to what it 
might have been made, not what it is at preſent; tis 
no more than a confus'd heap of ugly buildings that 
have neither order, | regularity or connection, and yet 
the ground they ſtand on was capable of all: they 


might have had a fine, open front to the ſtreet, and 
another to the gardens, and thit too with as little ex- 

nce: but the taſte, of our anceſtors did not ſeem to 
eee, on beruty, and we ourſelves make 


but very ſlow advances towards a reformation. As 
to the gardens belonging to this Inn, they are certain- 


ly an advantage to the ſtudents there, and a conveni- 


ence to the town in general; and if they have not 


many beauties to entertain you, they have few ab- 
ſurdities to diſguſt you: tis true indeed they might 


be made much better than they are, by keeping the 


viſtas full of trees, the walks ſmooth, and the borders 
even. The mount and ſummer-houſe upon the top 


of it, might be mide quite delightful, and if the two 
portico's at the ends of the terras, hid been in taſte, 
they would have given an air of magnificence, which 
at preſent is much wanting. I could with too that 
the piece of ground, between the two terraſes and 
the road, was made better uſe of by the ſociety, than 
turning it into a kitchen garden, as well as that next 
Gray Inn -Lane: theſe two ſpots might have been 


covered with trees, in the moſt beautiful manner, 


and ſupplied with fountains, which would make this 
place one of the moſt. delightful ſpots about town. 
BEDFORD Row is one of the moſt noble ſtreets 


that London has to boaſt of, and yet there is not one 


houſe 
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houſe in it which deſerves the leaſt attention: even 


that ſide of the way next the gardens, is remarkable 


for nothing but its regularity ; the buildings them- 
ſelves being void of all ſymmetry and. proportion, 
and in a taſte altogether Gothigue and clumſy: yet 


after all, if the houſe, which projects into the mid- 


dle of the ſtreet, and ſpoils the beauty of the whole 
viſta, were levelled, we ſhould forget this particular 
defect, to admire the grandeur and agi of the 


Whole. 


Ok MON D-STREET is another place of n 
and that fide of it next the fields is, beyond queſtion, 
one of the moſt charming ſituations about town. 

Pow1s-Hovs, at the end of it, is a building of 
much beauty and elegance, the lower part of it, in 
particular, has a very good claim to applauſe, but 
then the Attick ſtory is monſtrous, out of proportion, 
and no way a-kin to taſte, To this we may add, that 
the houſe itſelf is pent up for 'want of room, and 
ſtands greatly in need of wings, to make it Feten 
and compleat. | 

Queen” SIE is an area of à peculiar kind; 
being left open on one fide, for the fake of the beau- 
tiſul landſcape, which is form'd by the hills of High- 
gate and Hampſtead, together with the adjacent fields; 
a delicacy which deſerves ſome approbation, both as 
'tis an advantage to the inhabitants, and a "ay 
even with regard to the ſquare itſel. 

So THAMNTON- Row is a range of Buildings, 
which ſeems to have been built only for the ſake of 


the proſpect before it, and for ſuch who prefer no con- 


veniency to that, no ſituation can be more happy; 
but for my own part, I ſhould be uneaſy in reſiding 
there, for want of ſhelter from the wind in wenn 
and the ſun in ſummer, | 
BLoomspuRY-SQUARE is at prefent eee 


for nothing but its being a place capable of great im- 


provements: there is not one tolerable houſe in it, 
and the area in the middle is almoſt as much neglect- 
ed as the buildings. The ground on which the duke 
of rain s houſe now ſtands is, beyond: diſpute, 2 
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of the fineſt ſituations in Europe for a palace, and I 
am not a little griev'd to ſee it ſo wretchedly miſem- 


ployed. In the firſt place, it has one whole ſide of 


a ſquare for a front, and the ſquare itſelf would ſerve 


as a magnificent area before it: then there is a grand 


ſtreet juſt oppoſite to it, which throws the proſpect 
of it open to Holborn, and muſt excite the curioſity 
ol every paſſenger, to regard and admire it. Thea 


behind, it has the advantage of moſt agreeable gar- 
dens, and a view of the country, which would make 


a-retreat from town almoſt unneceſſary ; beſide the 
opportunity of exhibiting another proſpect of the 
building, which would enrich the landſcape, and 


challenge new approba tion. | 
*Tw1tLL be impoſſible to paſs by the Nxw- 


Cnc of St. George, Bloomsbury, without giving 


it a very particular ſurvey : 'tis built all of ſtone, is 
adorn'd with a pompous portico, can boaſt many o- 
ther decorations, . has. been ſtinted in no expence 3 
and yet, upon the whole, is ridiculous and abſurd 
even to a proverb. The reaſon is this, the builder 
miſtqok whim for genius, and ornament ' for. taſte : 
he has even err'd ſo much, that the very portico 


does not ſeem to be in the midde of the church, 
and as to the ſteeple, it is ſtuck on like a wen to the 
reſt of the building; then the execrable conceit of 


ſetting up the King on the top-of it, excites nothing 


but laughter in the ignorant, and contempt in the 
judge. In ſhort, tis a laſting reflection on the fame 
of the architect, and the underſtanding of thoſe, who 


employ'd him. e 


 MonTacus-Hovss has been long, but ridiculous- 
ly eſteem'd one of the moſt beautiful buildings about 
towyn: I muſt own 'tis grand and expenſive, will ad- 
mit of very noble ranges of apartments within, and 


fully anſwers all the dignity of a Brit; Nobleman 
of the firſt rank: but after I have allow'd this, I 
muſt add, that the entrance into the court-yard is 
mean and Gothique; more like the portal of a mona- 
ſtery than the gate of a palace, and the cupola over 
it is even ſtill more contemptible and abſurd: I am 


ready 
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colonnade to the wings, graceful and harmonious; 
but then the wings, themſelves are no way eq ual to 
it, and the body of the houſe has no other recommen- 
dation than merely its bulk, and the quantity of 
ſpace it fills: it is my opinion, that the height is not 
equal to the length, and that the roof and garrets are 
both a load to the fabrick, and abſurd in themſelves; 


that the windows are too large and numerous, that 


decorations are wanting, and that the whole front is 


defective both in beauty and variety, ' + 


The New Chuxch of St. 67%'s is one of the 
moſt ſimple and elegant of the modern ſtructures: 
it is rais'd at a very little expence, has very few or- 


| naments, and little beſide the propriety of its parts, 


and the harmony of the whole, to excite attention, 


and challenge applauſe : yet {till it pleaſes, and juftly 


too; the eaſt end is both plain and majeſtick, and 
there is nothing in the welt to object to but the 
ſmallneſs of the doors, and the poverty of appearance 
that muſt neceſſarily follow. The ſteeple is light, 


airy, and genteel, argues a good deal of genius in 


the archite&, and looks very well both in compari- 
ſon with the body of the church, and when tis con- 
fider'd as a building by itſelf, in a diſtant proſpect. 


Vet after all I have confeſs'd in favour of this edi- 


fice, I can't help again arraigning the ſuperſtition of 


ſituating churches due eaſt and weft; for, complai- 


ſance to this folly, the building before us has loſt 
a great advantage it might have otherwiſe enjoy'd; 
I mean the making the eaſt end the front, and plac- 
ing it in ſuch a mannner as to have ended the viſta 


of what is call'd Broad St. Giles; whereas, now, 


it is no where to be ſeen with eaſe to the eye, or ſo, 
as juſtly to comprehend the ſymmetry and connection 
of the Wheſe. 225m 03 31597 126 5; 21960 


| Tar Sg E, commonly call'd 8 o u o, is 
the next place which claims any regard, and 
that too, like moſt of the other things of the like 
nature, in this city, only becauſe it is a ſquare; the 
buildings round it are not ſcandalous, 'tis true, ”_ 
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ready to confeſs the area ſpacious and grand, and the 
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they have not. the leaſt pretenſions to taſte or order: 


it has beſide a little contemptible garden in the mid- 
dle of the area, and a worſe ſtatue, if it be poſſible, ; 
in the middle of that. The place, indeed, is not f 
ſo entirely neglected, as many others of the ſame 1 
| ſort about town, and therefore deſerves the leſs cen- c 
ſure, if it is not entitled to praiſe. My Lord Bae t 
i | man's houſe, on the ſouth ſide, is built at a good t 
is deal-of expence, and was meant for ſomething grand | , 
| and magnificent; but I am afraid the architect had a 4 
| very ſlender notion of what either of them. meant: ö 
there is nothing very ſhining in any part of this t 
N ſtructure; but if the lower order could boaſt of beauties 
i ever ſo exquilite, the upper is ſo Gothigue and abſurd, - 
| that it would deſtroy them all, invective would get 1 
i the ſtart of approbation. | | | 2 
3 _ Great MARLBOROUGH-STREET is eſteemed ; 
| a EAT MARLE E elteemed one - ir 
y ol the fineſt in Europe; but I think it, can have this ; 
1 character on no other account but its length and | i 
| breadth; the buildings on each fide being trifling and _ 
1 inconſiderable, and the viſta ended neither, way. with to 
1 any thing great or extraordinary: a circumſtance | +», 
. Which ought to be always conſider' d, where the na- 4. 
0 = ture of the ground will give it leave; for nothing th 
5 can poſſibly give a greater advantage to the view, FR 
; than ſomething beautiful or magnificent to terminate it; Thy 
i and magnificence or beauty, cannot be admir'd as they = of 
F ought, without a ſuitable diſtance to blend all the parts ce 
together, and preſent the whole to the, eye at | m 
r GRILLE 1 Eq avþs., 15519) 7 ſe 
I can find no other fault with the duke of Quezxs- 5 
BoROYGH's HousE, but that tis badly ſituated, oe 
overagainſt a dead wall, and in a lane that is unwor- 
thy of ſo grand a building; to which we may add, G 
that it wants wings, and muſt ever do ſo, becauſe de 
there is not room to make ſo neceſſary and graceful a 
an addition. This, fabrick is evidently, in the ſtile * 
of  [nigo, Zones, and not at all unworthy the. ſchool Us 
„ of that great maſter: a beautiful imitation is of a: 3 
Pp bundantly more value than a bad original; and he wh 


that could COPY excollency ſo well, could not want 
a gteat deal of his own. | ” TL 
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Tux firſt four Hovszs, oppoſite to the duke of 


Dueensborough's ſtable- gate, are, beyond compariſon, 


in the ſineſt taſte of any common buildings we can 


ſee any where: without the leaſt affectation of orna- 


ment, or ſeeming deſign at any remarkable ele- 


gance, they have all the elegance that can be given 


to ſuch a deſign, and need no ornament to make 
them remarkable. In a word, I would recommend 
this row as a ſample of the moſt perfect kind for 
our modern architects to follow; and if none of 


our ſquares had a worſe ſet of edifices in them than 
theſe, we ſhould never regret the want of a better. 

GentrRaL WADE's Hovse, in the next ſtreet 
parallel to this, is a ſtructure, which tho' ſmall, and 
little taken notice of, is one of the beſt things among 


the new buildings: the general deſign, or plan, is 
intirely chaſt and ſimple; and yet the execution is 


pompous and expenſive : indeed the whole houſe is 
one continued cluſter of ' ornament; and yet there is 
no body can ſay there is too much, or that he deſires 
to have any part remov'd out of the way: let me add, 


tis the only fabrick in miniature Lever ſaw, where 


decorations were perfectly proportion'd to the ſpace 
they were to fill, and did not by their multiplicity 


or ſome other miſtake, incumber the whole 


Turk is nothing in the whole prodigious length 


of the two Bop STREETS, or in any of the adja- 
cent places, tho? almoſt all erected witliin our me- 
mories, that has any thing worth our attention g 


ſeveral little, wretched attempts there are at fop 
in building, but they are eren too inconſiderable for 
cenſure. | E bigeres 


TaxrE is ſomething particular in the manner of 


GkOROCE STREET, which deſerves our attention; it 


being laid out ſo conſiderably wider at the upper 


end, towards Hanover-Square, that it quite reverſes 


the perſpective, and ſhews the end of the viſta brbad- 
er than the beginning; which was calculated to give 
a noble view of the ſquare itſelf at the entrance, and 


2 better proſpect down the ſtreet from the other ſide: 
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both ways the effects anſwers the intention, and we 
have only to lament, that the buildings themſelves 
are not more worthy this pains to ſhew them to ad- 
vantage. The weſt ſide of Hanover-Square is 
uniform, argues a very tolerable taſte in the architect, 
and deſerves a good deal of approbation ; but all the 
reſt are intolerable, and deſerve no attention at all. 


I uus own this, however, that the view down 
"GrorGEe-STREET, from the upper fide of the ſquare, 


is one of the moſt entertaining in the whole city: 
the ſides of the ſquare, the area in the middle, the 
breaks of building that form the entrance of the viſta, 
the viſta itſelf, but, above all, the beautiful projection 
of the portico of St. GEORGE's-Cuukck, are all 
circumſtances that unĩte in beauty, and make the ſcene 
perfodt, © =: 3-57 55 
Ix any: thing is wanting, 'tis a graced building at 
the end! of the viſta; and the CHaPBsL which now 
Alands there, afforded a handſome opportunity, even 
for adding this too, if the undertakers had taſte or 
generoſity enough to make the beſt uſe of it. 


Tuk CyvuRcn of St. GeoRGe's is, at leaſt, one 


of the moſt elegant in London: the portico is ſtately 
und auguſt, the ſteeple handſome, and well proporti- 


on'd, and the north and eaſt proſpects very well 


worth a ſincere approbation: but even this ſtructure 
is no where to be feen, but in profile, as mention'd 
above, tho! ſituated in the very centre of the viſta 
that leads to Graſpenor-Sguare, and were it not for 
two or three intervening houſes, would be ſeen in 
the nobleſt point of light in the world. In ſhort, it 


would fill the eye quite from the other ſide of that 


are in all its perfection; and I leave any one to 
judge to what ſuperior advantage it would then ap- 
pear, and how many more beauties it would add to 


tlie: proſpect. 


Wr muſt now croſs the road to Oxrokp, or Ca- 
VENDISH-SQUARE; I am uncertain by which of 
thoſe: names it is moſt properly diſtinguiſh'd, and 
there we ſhall ſee the folly of attempting great things, 


| tbefbre we are ſure we can accompliſh little ones. 


I | Here 
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Here 'tis, the modern plague of bailding was firſt 
ſtayed, and I think the rude, unfiniſh'd figure of 
this project ſhould deter others from a like infatuation. 


When we fee any ching like grandeur or beauty go- 


ing forward, we are uneaſy til] tis 'finiſh'd, but 
when we ſee it interrupted, or intirely laid aſide, we 
are not only angry with the difippointment, but the 
author too: I am morally aſſur'd that more people 


are diſpleas'd at ſeeing this ſquare lie in its preſent 


neglected condition, than are entertain'd with what 
was meant for elegance or ornament in it. To be 
free, no body ſhould undertake things of this 'pub- 
lick nature, without reſolving to go thro? with them; 
for the declining it afterwards is ſo notorious, that 
the whole world has occaſion to blame it, tho” few 
or none can be ſuffictently acquainted with the mo- 
tives, ſo as either to defend or abſolve. 

IT is ſaid, the imperfect fide of this 8 was 


laid out for a certain nobleman's palace, which was 
to have extended the whole length; and that the two 


detach'd houſes, which now ſtand at each end of the 
line, were to have been the wings; I am apt to be- 
lieve this can be no other than a vulgar miſtake, for 
theſe ſtructures, tho“ exactly alike, could have been 
no way of a piece with any regular or ſtately build. 
ing ; and 'tis to be preſum'd this nobleman would 


have as little attempted any other, as he would have 


left any attempt unfiniſh'd. 

Taz Hovss of the late lord Bingley, on the welt 
fide of the ſquare, is one of the moſt ſingular pieces 
of architecture about town: in my opinion 'tis rather 
like a convent than the reſidence of a man of þ 


lity, and ſeems more- a copy of ſome of Pouſins 
landſcape-ornaments, than a deſign to imitate any of 


the genuine beauties of building. I may be miſtaken 


perhaps in my opinion, and what I eſteem Gorhigue, 


heavy and fantaſtick, may really be harmonious, 
light and elegant: fo I leave the determination of it 
to better judges, 
I nave now brought this painful Survey almoſt to 
an end, and am not a 2 pleas d on that account: 
2 | it 
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it was not ſo eaſy a task as Tat firſt imagin'd, and 


whoever will make it their guide to meaſure the 
ſame ground, will be of the fame opinion: huge 
Indeed as this city is, the toil of examining it from 


place to place, is the leaſt; for a building ought to 


be view'd ſeveral times before we come to a conclu- 
ſion, either with regard to its faults or beauties-: part 
of that trouble this Review was deſign'd to ſave, and 
if it will not poliſh the taſte, or reform the judgment, 
'twill ſerve however as an index to the Public Build- 


ings, &c. and point out to the {tranger whatever js 


worthy of his attention. 
GRrosvenor-SqQUARE is not only the laſt addition 
which has been made to the town, but the laſt in fi- 


ation too; and as 'tis generally underſtood to be 


the fineſt of all our ſquares, I am ſorry I have the 


opportunity to ſay it has ſo few advantages to recom- 
mend it, and that the publick is diſpos'd to like theſe 
few ſo well: I have frequently obſerv'd already, that 
magnificence thould never be attempted; it aught 
always to be perfect and compleat, or elſe the very 


eſſay mocks t e builder, and excites ridicule inſtead 
of admiration. - This is the caſe of Groſognor-S ware 
it was meant to be very fine, but has milcarried very 
unfortunately in the execution: there is no harmony 
or agreement in the parts Which compoſe it, neither 


is there one of thoſe parts which can make us any 


thing like amends ſor the irregularity of the whole. 


The triple houſe, of the north fide, is a wretched 


attempt at ſomething extraordinary; but I hope not 
many people, beſide the purchaſers, are deceiv'd in 
their opinions of its merits ; ſor "tis not only bad in 
itſelf, but in its ſituation too; had it been in the 
centre of the line, there would have been ſome ex- 
cuſe for the project, but as tis almoſt in one extreme, 
there can be no plea remaining unleſs, the, view of 
taking in ſome young heir to buy it at a great tate, 


may be allow'd one. 


Tu eaſt fide is the only regular one of the, four, 
and is undoubtedly much the moſt elegant for that rea- 


fon; but then even this is not in taſte, and neither 
ene 
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the houſe in the middle, nor the two which ſerve as 
wings, have any thing remarkable to recommend 
them, tho' the builders ſeems to deſign they ſhould: 
the pediment over that in the middle, particularly, 
is proportion'd only to the breadth of that houſe, and 
not the entire line; whereby it appears that the artiſt 
forgot his firſt deſign, of making this the main body 
to the whole. | EYE 

Tus other two Sines are little better than a col- 
lection of whims, and frolicks in building, without 
any thing like order or beauty, and therefore deſerv- 


ing no farther conſideration: - 


As to the Ax BA in the midſt: 'tis certainly laid out 
in a very expenſive taſte, and hitherto kept with great 
decency and neatneſs: the. making it circular is new 


in deſign, and happy in effect: the ſtatue in the cen- 


tre makes a very good appearance in proſpect, and 


is a fine decoration: but, in itſelf, is no way admira- 
ble, or deſerving applauſe. The incloſure round this 


area is clumſey, and the brick-work not only ſuper- 
fluous, but a blemiſh to the view it was intended to 
I nave often wonder'd that, among the many ſpa- 
cious areas of buildings, which adorn this city, an 


octangular one was never thought of; I am fully per- 
ſuaded that it would make a nobler figure than any 


we have ſeen yet, and is capable of greater beauties : 
tis to be obſerv'd tho', that I would not have it broke 
at the angles, for the ſake of the ſtreets or entrances, 


becauſe that would ſpoil the theatrical appearance of 


the whole: I would rather chuſe to have all thoſe in- 
lets under an arch, in the centre of each particular 
ſide, and if the ſuperſtructure was elevated proporti- 
onably, in a grand and noble ſtile} what was princi- 
pally meant as a conveniency, would prove one of the 
moſt magnificent ornaments in the world. | 

| IwovuLd not be underſtood here, as recommending 
any farther additions to this mighty metropolis ; no, 
I am of opinion the head is already much too big ſor 
the body, and therefore its farther growth cannot be 
check'd too ſoon. But this I leave to the determina- 


tion of wiſer heads than mine, H 3 1 5 
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I sHALL cloſe this EJay with ſome remarks on . 
chiteAure in general; which I find ready drawn: to 


my hand in the preface to a book lately publiſh'd, 


under the title of The BUILDER's DIC TIONARY®* 


A book which contains the elements of the whole art, 
and which 'tis neceſſary every Judge, as well as artiſt, 


ſhould underſtand. 


ARCHITECTURE Is one of thoſe arts which . 


ty has made univerſal: from the time that men firſt 
felt the inclemencies of the ſeaſons, it had its begin- 


ning ; and accordingly it has ſpread whereſoever the 
ſeverities of the climate demanded ſhelter or ſhade: 
it is to be traced in the Indian's hut, and the Icelander's 
cave; and ſtill ſhews, in thoſe barbarous parts of the 
globe, from r mean original it roſe to its * 
lory. 
b As diſtreſs was the parent of it, * convenience 
was the firſt obje it regarded: magnificence and de- 


coration were the reſult of ſome long refinement, and 
defigned to flatter the oſtentation of the owners: po- 


liteneſs is but a more delicate term for luxury ; and 
was it not natural for men to grow wanton with eaſe 
and affluence, all the ſciences in general had laid in- 


active, nor ever ſtarted into being. 


'Ts eaſy to conclude from hence, that convenience 


| ſhould ſtil! be the builder's firſt view: every ſtructure 


is rais'd to anſwer ſome particular end; and the moſt 
obvious and fimple means are always the beſt to ob- 


| tain it. When ſuch a plan as this is uniformly and 


conſiſtently laid; when all its uſes may be compre- 
hended at a ſingle glance, and all appear undeniably 
reaſonable and perfect; then the artiſt is at liberty to 
add grandeur and elegance to ſtrength and propriety, 


and finiſh the whole with the full ſplendour of beauty 


and grace. 1 
By this diviſion of Architecture into beauty and uſe, 
it will be demonſtrable to Winde reader, that tis partly 


®* This is the DiGionary recommended 6 Meſſ. Hawkſmoer, 
James, and Gibbs, Printed for Meſſ. Bettefworth, Hitch, and 
1. 


this noble art, and begins firſt with Ax IT HMEr tex, 
as being the ground-work of menfuration, either as 
to extent or ſolidity, as being the medium of all 


deed the foundation that all ſtudents muſt build up- 


angles, and ſolidities. In ſhort, there is no being a 


the parts of Geometry ; and he that is ſo, tho' he my 


perpendiculars, turning arches, erecting bridges, and 
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an art, and partly a ſcience; that the firſt is mechani- 


cal, and the laſt the reſult of genius and fuperior un- 


derſtanding : one calls in all the aid of faney and ima- 
gination, grows poetical in deſign, and pictureſque 


in decoration; the other lays down fix'd and ſtated 


rules, proceeds in the fame in variable tract of reaſon- 
ing, and comes always to the ſame conclufions. 
Hence it happens, that many an excellent workman 


has proved himſelf a mere mechanick; and many a 


ſurprizing genius, that he was ignorant of the very 
principles of the art he made it his profeſſion to under- 


| ſtand. To make a thorongh maſter, both muſt be 


united; for the propriety, of a plan is ſeldom attended 
to, and ſeldomer underſtood ; and 'a glaring pile of 
beauty, without uſe, mocks the poſſeſſor with a dream 
of grandeur he can never enjoy. 5 
AFTER this ſhort introduction, the author pro- 
ceeds to point ont what are the true foundations of 


calculations, and the only road to any degree of 
practical knowledge in the mathematicks. | 
GEOMETRY follows in the next place, and is in 


on, ſince 'tis impoſſible to attain to any perfeRtion 
in Architecture without it: 'tis Geometry that hys 
down all the firſt principles in building, that adjuſts 
all bearings and proportions, and meafures points, 


CE Ee —— — 


maſter of architecture, without being perfe& in all 


err in decoration, can never do the ſame, either in 
firengthior proportion 005004 
. Magonky, or the mechanical means of raiflug 


forming ſtair-caſes, is another branch of this art, and 

mult be underſtood with great accuracy and readineſs; 

as being the execution of the whole which the ſtudent 
/ GS To boli ont ig 

LEvELLixG and Hypraviicks, are likewiſe of 
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great importance to 'the builder: the firſt 'at once ena- 
bling him to underſtand good ſituations, or amend 


em if they are otherwiſe : and the laſt, of courſe, di- 


recling the conveyance of water, the draining of low 
grounds, and teaching the whole ſecrets of collecting 
. reſervoirs, or afterwards employing them to the beſt 
advantage. In fhort, on theſe depend both the ne- 
ceſlary uſe of water for family ſupply,” and alſo all the 


beautiful effects that can reſult from it in dens, 


by baſons, fountains, caſcades, &c. 


| Mecnanicxs is another eſſential in this * art. 


Tis by underſtanding their power and effect, that 
ſuch, machines are contri vd, as alone are able to raiſe 


up the heavy materials to buildings of any conſidera- 


ble height, or empty waters from a bottom, or drain 


a level, or force them upwards, as art would direct, 


or neceſſty require. 
THesE, with the art of 3 a Date 


ING, are alli the different branches of ſtudy which are 


neceſſary to form a compleat mechanical architect. But 

when he is thoroughly initiated in them all, ſo as not 
to err, even in principles or practice, if he cannot _ 
add as much knowledge more of his own, in their 


uſe and application, he will be fit for nothing more 


than the overſeer of a work, or a judge of the mere 
methods to carry on and finiſh the whole. 


Tu ſcience of Dzs16NnixGis ſtill wanting to form 
a great maſter; or produce ſuch plans as would vie with 
the antient beauties of Greece and Rome. But if this 


is not in the genius, it is never to be learn'd.* To be 


able to enter into this ſecret, the ſtudent muſt have 
great natural parts, a noble and fruitful imagination, 
a thorough inſight and acquaintance with beauty, and 


judgment ſedate and cool enough to form a juſt and 
delicate taſte. Without taſte, even genius itlelf wan- 
ders blindfold, and ſpends itſelf in vain. Genius 1s, 


indeed, the firſt quality of the foul; but taſte muſt 
be added, or we ſhall cenſure the wilderneſs, in ſtead 
of admiring the beauty; we ſhall be diſſatisfied with 


the irregularity, inſtead of 11 e with the | 
 magnificence. _ | 
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Bur tho! genius cannot be learn'd, it may be im- 


prov'd: and tho' the gift of Deſigning is born with a 
man, it may be methodized by ſtudy and obſervation. 


Tu principal points, therefore, that the De/ign- 
er ſhould have in view, are firſt convenience, as 
has been hinted at already, and then beauty and 
magnificence. With regard to convenience, few 
directions can be given, ſince it means no more than 
contriving all the requiſites belonging to your plan, in 
all the moſt clear and elegant manner, and then laying 
out the ſpace they are to be ranged in with the moſt 


perfect order and oeconomy. As to beauty and mag- 
nificence, they are themes never to be exhauſted; 
and tho' many volumes have been written on them 


already, as many more might ſtill be added. 


Sturrierrx is generally underſtood to be the 
ground-work of beauty, and decoration of magnifi- 
cence. Tis certain, the fewer parts a building is 


compoſed of, if they are harmonized with elegance 


and proportion, the more beautiful it appears: the 


eye is beſt ſatisfied with ſeeing the whole at once, 
not in travelling from object to object; for the whole 


is comprehended with pain and difficulty, the atten- 

tion is broken, and we forget one moment what we 
bad obſerved another. a | | 

BuT a ConTRrasrT of Filou muſt be preſerved * 


even in the midl{t of this ſimplicity. Tis in a building, 


as in muſick; the parts are various and diſagreeing in 


themſelves, till reconcild by the skill and judgment 
of the maſter. A ſameneſs of form betrays a pover- 


ty'of imagination; and is the fame in architecture, 


as dulneſs in writing: the mind is glutted with it 
inſtantly, and turns away diſſatisfy'd. It is therefore 
a Principal thing to be regarded by the ſtudent, to- 
deſign ſimply and yariouſly ' at the ſame time, and. 
beauty will infallibly be the reſult of the whole. | 

PzrsPECTIVE is another grand'patt of De/igning, 


which demands the maſter's, moſt ,critical regard, in 
as much as nothing contributes more to grandeur and 


beauty, if well underſt69d;' and nothing is under- 
{tood with more difficulty and ſtudy. By perſpective, 


is commonly meant the thorough inſide proſpect of 
p a 
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are to be viewed. 1 
from far, their parts ſhould be ſimple, great, and 
noble; if the proſpect is near, the workmanſhip 


E 
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a building: but if it can't be applied with propriety 
to the art, we would take the liberty of ſubſtitut- 


ing the painter's word keeping in the ſtead of it. 


For in all buildings, as in pictures, there muſt be one 
principal figure, to which all the others muſt be ſub- 
ordinate; and from whence you muſt ſet out to 
examine the parts, and to which you muſt return to 
determine the whole. | 757 | 

DEcORATIOx, or choice and diſpoſition of orna- 
ments, 1s the laſt grand requiſite to make a compleat 
architect: and this depends partly on genius, and 
partly on fancy; but both mult be under the conduct 
of the ſevereſt judgment and exacteſt taſte. In ſhort, 


all ornaments, are ill plac'd, that may be ſpared with- 


out being miſſed; as all empty ſpaces are abſurd, 


where nakedneſs hurts the eye, and propriety would 
admit of decoration. 


Wr can't ſufficiently recommend to all perſons, 
who build ſumptuouſly, to calculate their buildings 


according to the payt.of light from whence they 
If they may, or ſhould be ſeen 


ſhould be neat and little, that it may be ſeen and un- 


derſtood, as the nature of its ſituation will give leave. 


_Uron the whole, nothing but nature, and à long 
ſtudy of the antient and modern ſtructures, will en- 


rich the mind ſufficiently to excel in this noble art; 


and this Dictionary will be found, a proper key to ex- 
plain their beauties, as well as a needful caution to 


. . 


avoid their defects. 
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2 UTLD-H ALL iis ſituated very happily, 
in ſight of the moſt frequented thorough- 
fare in the whole city, and at the end 
of a very tolerable viſta, which ſhews 
tze building in the | moſt favourable 

manner: but at preſent, the front of 


it has not much title to this ad vantage: tis old and 
Gothigue, and has no great matter in it either of de- 


ſign or execution, The hall within, I acknowledge 


a very ſine room, allowing for the taſte 'tis built in; 


but then the entrance ſhould have been at the lower 


end, and not in the middle, for by this means all the 


beauty of the perſpective is loſt. Another mate- 
rial defect in it, is this: the afcent of ſteps on the 
other ſide, is not exactly oppoſite to the gate, as it 


| ought to be, both for the ſake of regularity and beau- 


ty; and if thoſe two execrable Giants, on each fide 


of it, were taken down, twould argue more taſte in 
thoſe who deſtroyed them, than thoſe who ſet them up. 


I sHoULD have been quite unpardonable, in not 
mentioning Sus G gOon's-HALL and Turatry's both, 


as I think, built by Iaigo Jones, and tho' moſt obſcurely 
ſituated, better deſerving notice and regard, than 
many glaring piles, which have the advantage of be- 


ing more publick. The hall is plain, but elegant; 


the arch at the entrance beautiful, and the alcove, at 
the end, in the moſt perfect taſte. The cheatre is 


beyond diſpute a maſterpiece; and tho“ as ſimple! as 


ttis poſſible, both in deſign and finiſhing, fruitful in 


beauties, and afford ing the ſpectator the higheſt ſatis- 
faction. If 1 don't very much miſtake, theſe edifices 
were repair'd and beautified by the direction, and at 


the expence of my Lord Burlington. A compliment 
not greater than is due to /nigo Fones; but the greats 
eſt any modern can receive, or any modern beſtow. 
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"&' foregoing pieces, a Letter-writer in the 


me on account of ſome expreflions I 

had us'd concerning the clergy and 
= particularly the Dean and Chapter of 
We/ltminfter, when I lamented the want of Milton's 
and 'Shakeſpear's monuments in Weſtmin/ter- Abbey, 
page 56. of my Review, and found fault with keep- 
ing the bones of queen | Catharine above ground, 
page 61. and cenſur'd the wax-work figures in the 
Abbey, page 60. I will ſet down the whole Leiter in 


the Miſcellany, to which I ſhall ſubjoin my Anſwer 


referring by figures to the reſpective paragraphs in 
the detters: of hind? node ton (ces odors lee 
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abroad, I cannot help mentioning to you, that I 
have read, with ſome . pleaſure, a little piece juſt 
publiſh'd, intitled, I Critica/ Review of the publick 
Buildings, , Statues and Ornaments in and about Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter; in which the author's ſenti- 
ments are generally juſt, his expreſſion beautiful, 
and the hints he gives for future improvement ſtrik- 
ing and judicious, and ſhew a fine imagination. But 
there are two or three paſſages in the book that have 
given me great concern, and wherein, I think; — 
NK author 
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author has debas'd himſelf and his ſubject in ſuch a 
manner, as is very little ſuited to the zmpartiality - 
and judgment which, in other reſpects, tis the profeſl- 
ed deſign of the piece to inculcate. What I mean 

is, his officious and perſonal abuſes of ſome of the 

|} clergy, and endeavouring.to wound all the reſt thro! 

E their ſides; for no real reaſon, that appears, but 
. merely becauſe they officiate: in ſacred things, and 

are miniſters of the church of Chriſt. This is in- 
deed become a kind of faſhion among our modern 


the libertines and inſidels, and it is an affecting proof of | 
the the degeneracy of mankind, that writers of parts and | 
ick taſte can condeſcend ſo low, as to proſtitute their 
1 | abilities and judgments. to ſuch vile purpoſes. For { 
nd my own part, tho' I have no particular relation h 
of to the order, I profeſs to have an honour for it, and j 
n's would willingly do them juſtice. And to this end, { 
ey, I deſire you to communicate to the world, the fol- iq 
p- | lowing anſwer to his remarks, which anſwer is | 
id, grounded on 41ndeniable facts; of the truth of which | 
he this author, or any other perſon, may eaſily inform i 
"— himſelf, as I have done. And I am far from being the i 
er | leſs willing, to take this publick notice of this piece, 1 
in becauſe it may be a means, by the aſſiſtance of your | 


paper, to make the beauties of it the more known. | 
J would willingly do fo, as I think it ſeaſonable, | 
uſefu], .and entertaining; and I refer it to the author's | 
ingenuity, to do juſtice to its beauties ' by omitting 
thoſe blemiſhes to the whole, in his future editions, 


Os. if he ſhall be convinced, on reading this, that be 

as has not conſulted his own reputation, in thoſe | 
1 reflections upon the clergy. — | | UL 
ſt (.̃e 2.) Tur Dean and Chapter are no further con- | 
ck | cern'd, as. to the erecting of monuments in general, 
n- than to give leave ſor it, to ſuch as deſire it: and | 
i- they voluntarily apply all the fees paid for the ground + 
l, and monuments to the fabrick, and other publick 
'G buildings belonging to the college. And if this 
at "gentleman: will pleaſe to apply to them for erecting ; 
e any monument or inſcription in louour to the divine 
ie Milton, which is not — to religion, or to the 
r el 
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eſtabliſhment in Church and State, or to good manners, 
I believe he will find them as ready to grant leave, 


as he ſhall! be to ask it. And he may have this further 
pleaſure in it, that he may know, that the accuſtom'd 


fees which will be requir'd of him, will not be put 
in the pockets of this body, whom he treats with 


ſuch reſpect; but will be apply'd to the Abbey, and 
conſequently to the preſervation of the honorary me- 
morial itſelf which he ſhajl erect. Tho' I muſt con- 
fels, if he were as willing to think well as ill of the 
clergy, he needs not be at this trouble to convince 


himſelf of the falſhood of his own reflection. 
The monument of Dryden, which he mentions, 


is a notorious inſtance, as far as the fact in 
queſtion can be, that the clergy can Herget and forgive 
the moſt unjuſt and malicious treatment of themſelves 
and their order. And if our author expeas that 
the Dean.and Chapter ſhould be at the expence of 
erecting monuments for every eminent poet, or 


other writer, for fear of the petulant cenſures of 
ſuch good-natur'd criticks, the impartial may perhaps 


as much queſtion the extent of his underſtanding, as 

the juſtice of his remarks. 25 | : 
(3.) Tux Dean and Chapter are no farther. con- 

cern'd in the ſhewing the tombs than in the per- 


mitting it; and if any indecencies are committed in 


it, it is without their direction or privity. This 
grievance in particular, which our author ſo much 
complains of, if it be continued, is directly contrary 
to their orders, who long ſince directed that it ſhould 
be redreſſed, and have been aſſured their orders have 


been obeyed. They give all the profit which ariſes . 
from ſhewing the tombs, to the choir and officers | 


of the church, who divide it among them, and man- 
age it as they think beſt for their own intereſt, And 
ſince this gentleman takes occaſion from i thence to 


be ſo very poignant in his reflections on the ſuppoſed - 
ſelſiſbneſs and covetouſneſs of the clergy in general. 


and of this body in particular, it ſeems to be but 
juſtice to them, to obſerve what appear'd to the 


Hon. Houſe of Commons, upon their late applica- 


tions 
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tions to it. By the account ſhewn me by one of 
the members, it appear'd to the Houſe, the ſeſſions 
before the laſt, that the Dean and Chapter had, 
ſince the former grants of publick money for the 
Abbey, expended of their own out of their dividends, 
and the fees ſor ground and monuments, no leſs a fum 
than 20412). 175. 11 4. half. penny on the Abbey 
and other pub/ick buildings belonging to the college. 
And aſter that Hon. Houſe had been pleas'd, upon 
this repreſentation, to grant 4000/7. for the Abbey, 

it appear'd to them, by the account given in this 
laſt ſeſſion, that the Dean and Chapter had, beſides 
that ſum of 4000/7. expended of their ozwn money 
Fool. and upwards on their public buildings lex- 

cluſi ve of their houſes) in the laſt year 1733. 

(4.) Tux matter of fact, with reſpect to the tu 
work figures, happens, moſt unluckily for our au- 
thor,, to be this. Henry the V1lth's chapel, where 
the firſt and chief are placed, belongs to the king; 
and the Dean and Chapter haye barely the cuſtody of 
it. Inſomuch, that no corpſe is or can be bury'd 
there, nothing is erected or pulled down, no altera- 
tions made, but by the board of works, or by his 
majeſty's expreſs order, fignify'd by warrant from my 
lord chamberlain. So that all the wit and ſatire 

here, ſo far as it is intended to affect the Dean and 
Chapter, is quite loſt, and ſeverity of the re- 
flection, if juſt, falls much higher than this gen- 
tleman intended. The Dean and Chapter neither 
erected them, nor receive any profit ſrom ſhewing 
them, nor have it in their power to take them away. 
And upon the whole, every impartial] perſon may 
judge, who beſt deſerves he cap and be/ls; whether 
the Dean and Chapter for doing u hat they have not 


done, or for omitting what it is 257 in their pozver 


to do; or a writer who goes out of his way to caſt 
ferſonal reflections on ſuch a body, without any other 
foundation, than a ſuppoſal of facts, which are 
| every one of them abſolutely falſe: 55 5 
(F.) I wit, only add, that I am ſorry, for the 
author's own fake, that 5 is in ſuch a ſituation, as 
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to be induc'd, in another inſtance, to debaſe his judg- 

ment; and that is, in commending a worbbat the lat- 
mad, is moſtly 

a pyratica] tranſcript, and an invaſion of the pro- 

perty of others; and has nothing new of its own to 


| boalt, which is tolerably done, but the preface; 


part of which our author quotes, and is written in a 
(le ſo like his own, that” tis not difficult to gueſs 


that the writer of the one is well acquainted with the 


writer of the other. I would only give him one 
cantion on this occaſion, to be careful, for the fu- 
ture, to put a due 2474 upon his 92077 judgment; and 
not to ſuſſer either 7m portunities or temptations to 


prevail upon hir1 to ra or #n/tre any performance, 


hut according to the ue merit of it. And it will 
not he amils if the /ame cantiongbe extended to ſome 
of his brother architect, who ſeem lately to have 
ſhewn an inſtance of their ged. nature, as our au- 
thor in the three places above, has of the cntrary, 
equally at the expence of their r/ſpe#ive judoments. 
1 am, Sir, X92! . LY 
8 Your humble Servant, 
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ANSWER 70 the foregoing Letter. 


(1:] TY E FORE I enter into the controverſy, 
tis but decent that I ſhould pay my ac- 


knowledgments to the letter- writer for the conceſſions 


he is pleas'd to make in favour of me and my perfor- 
mance : was a civility I did not expect, tho' I *_ 


as much ſurpriz'd at the cavils which he has ſtarte 


too: I was writing a criticiſm on 44i/ding, not a ſa- 
tire on the clergy, and therefore how this gentleman 
came to think I intended to wound the whole order 
thro” the ſides of thoſe that the very nature of my 
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ſubject threw in my way, 1 cannot poſſibly imagine. 
1 mould be glad to be convinc'd how, or which way 
I have attack'd them as miniſters of the church of 
Chriſi, or merely becauſe they officiate in ſacred 


I don't recolle&t any one circumſtance, in 
the whole pamphlet, that has the leaſt alluſion to 
either; and I humbly conceive the ſacredneſs of their 
characters in ſpirituals, does not protect them ſrom 


cenſure, when they deviate from the laws of ſenſe 


and politeneſs. I avow myſelf an Eugliſeman, and 
free by nature to have opinions and ſentiments of my 


own, which I ſhall never be afraid, or aſham'd to ac- 


knowledge publickly, on any ſubject that does not 


interfere with the conſtitution, or the laws of huma- 
nity and good manners. 


Jam not conſcious, in the 
caſe before me, that I have incroach'd on either, ahd, 


of courle, can neither be ſooth'd nor tercify'd out of 


the ſentiments, which have truth and reaſon for their 
foundation: neither do I know any order of men ſo 


ſacred as to be exempt from publick cenſure, when 
they are guilty of publick miſtakes : and therefore, 
as I did not go out of my way to make my reflections, 


I will not deviate now to make an apology. If, in- 
deed, I have made any miltakes in matters of fact, 
I think "tis my duty to ſet them right, as well in 
favour of the clergy, as of . any other body of men: 


for, tho' they would make themſelves a ſeparate inte- 


reſt from the reſt of mankind, I can't help thinking 
them ſtill a-kin to-the laity, as is frequently maniſeſt 
in their ſrailties, as well as their virtues. But 1 pro- 


ceed to reply to the objections. 
([. 2.) WuEN I took the liberty to lament that two 

ſach great names as Shakeſpear and Milton had not 
due honours paid to their memory, I meant it as a 
general reflection on the ingratitude and inſenſibility 


of the whole nation: neither did JI expect the Dean 


and Chapter of Veſtminſter would be at the charge of 


erecting monuments to them, or even to the Meſſiah 
himſelf, if he was to put on mortality, and die a ſe- 
cond time: I was willing indeed to find out ſome 


palliation for the 1 neglect, of theſe two inim ta- 
4 bie 
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Fee authors; and, tho' no excuſe was left with regard 
to Shakeſpear, I thought the many libels which have 
been publiſh'd by the clergy to inſult' the memory 
of Milt:n, afforded a very good reaſon to believe they 
would oppoſe any publick compliment that might be 
paid to his aſhes: but it. ſeems I was miſtaken, and 
Jam very glad of it: tho', even by the objeRor's 
own State of the caſe, they would not permit it, till 
they were paid their fees to the utmoſt farthing, and, 
on the ſame terms, they would grant the ſame privi- 
lege to Jonathan Wild, or Colonel Chartres. 
(3) Wuar I mention'd with reſpect to the bones 
of queen Catharine, is a matter of fat which any 
body may be convinc'd of for ſix-pence any day of 
the, week : neither could I be ſuppos'd to underſtand 
t Rat orders had ever been given for their interment, 
as long as they are ſtill above ground: fo that, if the 
Dean and Chapter were not guilty of the firſt indecen- 
cy, they may, at leaſt, be accus'd of a neglect for its 
continuance. At all events, the gentleman himſelf 
ſeems to allow it an impropriety, and therefore I am 
juſtify'd for repreſenting it accordingly. = 
(4) As to the wax-work figures, which deſerve 
to be cenſur'd ſo ſeverely, I am told I have put the 
blame in the wrong place; that is to ſay, 'tis not 
the Dean and Chapter which deſerve it, but the board 
of works but ſuppoſe it is, is this circumſtance ſo 
generally known, that I deſerve the cap and bellt 
myſelf, for misbeſtowing it on others? I don't find 
my reflections on the ſubject are condemn'd, they 
are only miſapply'd it ſeems, and I ſhould be glad to 
know, if 'twas not natural for me, or any body elſe, 
to fall into the ſame miſtake? but the objector tri- 
umphs a little too ſecurely in this place: there are 
evax-work figures in the Abbey, as well as in Harry's 
Chapel, and I hope the board of works are not ac- 
countable for them too: the king Villiam and queen 
Mary, which are quoted in the Review, are modern 
to thoſe in the chapel, and there is a caſe erected too, 
to do the ſame honour to queen Anne. Now, tho? 
it ſhould appear the Dean and Chapter did not _ 
| | | _ this 
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ſure for continuing it; and they would ſhew their 


ſenſe and taſte a great deal more, im utterly abopſhing 
it, than forming pretences to excuſe it, 

(5.) Tux objeftor having now, as he believes; 
vindicated the clergy, proceeds to take it for granted 
that I am the author of the preface to the Builders 
Di#ionary*, and that I have forfeited my judgment 
in:recommending it. As to the firſt, if Iam, I pre- 
ſume 'tis no reflection; and, as to the laſt, I take it 
ſor granted any man has a liberty to recommend what 


book he pleaſes: the book, he quotes, I am certain, 
contains abundance of uſefu] knowledge in building, 
and if 'tis borrow'd from other writers, tis no more 
than is confeſs'd in the preface, and, of courſe, can 


be no reflection either upon the authors, or publiſhers. 
J have but one thing more to add, which is this, that 
the oljector has paid me an involuntary compliment 

in ſuppoſing me an architect; which I declare I am 


* tho' I am glad he ſuppoſes I write like one. 


THe objector muſt pardon me if I arraign him too 


: of a ſmall neglect in the office he undertook of juſtify-. 
ing the Dean and Chapter of Veſiminſter; as he may 
ſee by the following quotation from the Review, which 


he ſeems to have forgot. 

SPEAKING of the many injuries that a monu- 
ment, belonging to one of the Veres, has ſuffer'd, 
I have preſum'd to add the following paragraph. | 

1 therefore recommend the care of the 
4 to the — Chapter, as well as the Liv- 


ing: and, as they are leaſt able to take care of 


« themſelves, I think they have a better claim to the 
« protection of others; and 3 as they pay for 
8 5 lodging too. * | | | 


* See page 7 
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